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- THE VEXED QUESTION OF THE FRIARS. 
a . 5» BY. REV. A. P. DOYLE, C.S.P. 


max. N matters of Church policy it is a good rule to follow, 
are not to try to be any wiser than the Holy Father. 
ae As we look back over the history of the Church 
® in its relations with the governments of the world 
there have been times when a little more pru- 
dence would have dictated a policy other than the one followed. 
The constraint that came from powerful men who had ambi- 
tious designs to serve, or from powerful nations who had ‘their 
own interests to subserve, has sometimes compelled the’ Pope to 
enter into a line of action which in the light of subsequent 
events may not have been considered the best; ‘still at the time 
in which the policy was adopted in all probability it was not pos- 
gible to do otherwise. Still, the Holy Father is in better position 
to make a judgment concerning the broad policies of church 
action than any one else. At the Vatican are concentrated the 
Various streams of knowledge of affairs. A wider knowledge 
conduces to maturer judgments. The Rock of Peter is elevated 
enough above the rush of the torrents of passions so that it need 
not be stirred by them. There is a serene atmosphere about it 
that is not affected by the petty strifes of partisan politics, nor 
by the stronger sentiments of national or racial feelings. If we 
add to. these facts the consideration that the Pope has particular 
illuminations that are given to him in his position as. head of 
the Church, it is a prudent statement to make that there is a 
double obligation to accept his judgment rather than our own 
in special matters of policy towards particular questions. It is 
good, therefore, not to be wiser than the Holy Father. 
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There is a temper of mind indicated by some of the half- 
expressed thoughts of our publicists which appeals to a pope 
better informed, or to a younger man with more vigorous 
thinking powers, or to one less under the influence of progres- 
sive ideas. When this temper of mind is analyzed there may be 
found in it a species of private judgment which if imported into 
doctrinal affairs inspires the heretical spirit, and in these matters 
of church policies it excludes that ex corde obedience which 
every Catholic should render to the head of his Church. 

This little homily is but a preface to a commentary on the 
vexed Friar Question. It is a long time since Catholic editors 
and writers were at such variance as they are on the question 
of the elimination of the Friars from the Philippines. 

A dispassionate study of the situation will indicate how 
largely partisan “politics as well as a love for the religious orders 
have entered into the formation of the opinions that have 
been expressed pro and con. in the matter. Moreover, another 
fact is evident. Some politicians other than Catholics are try- 
ing to force this question into the political arena, and their 
purpose is to develop a bitter religious feeling against the 
present administration. If they are in any measure successful 
it will be only by the aid of short-sighted Catholic publicists 
who allow their better judgment to be warped by religious 
rancor. No more lamentable catastrophe could happen to the 
welfare of the Church in this country than that it be ranged in 
opposition to legitimate government. The highest hopes of the 
American people are wrapped up in the success of our govern- 
ment. The Holy Father has said that the future is with 
America. The Philippines are ours whether for better or for 
worse. The American flag is there to stay. The great move- 
ments of a nation in which money, energy, and the lives of 
soldiers and of sailors have been spent are not to be reversed. 
The Americanization of the Philippines will go on in any event. 
There will go with it some evils, for after all it is our misfortune 
that we do not stand for all that is good. The adventurer and 
the outcast are very often the ones to follow closely after the 
flag, and oftener than not the representative of American 
nationality is not the high-minded patriotic citizen. We can 
only deplore this fact. But on this very account is it necessary 
for the better elements among our people to stand by the 
government, and to infuse into its action that which is for the 
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best interests of the people; and instead of antagonizing and 
thwarting the governmental policy, to so inform it that it may 
serve the highest interests of the greatest number. 

The type of Catholic that has been developed under the 
shadow of our American institutions is the peer of any in the 
world. He is intelligent, self-reliant, and practical. He, knows 
his religion thoroughly, and he practises it devoutly. We need 
not be afraid that he will not hold his own when brought in 
contact with the Spanish Catholic. Nor need we fear that there 
will be a letting down of ideals if the American system of non- 
interference in Church matters is substituted for the old Spanish 
system of the identification of Church and State. As we look 
over the world we find that many of the evils the Church has 
had to deplore, and most of the difficulties she has met with in 
her efforts to reform mankind; have come from the state inter- 
fering with her freedom of action. If we believe in the superi- 
ority of the American system of non-interference, we would do 
well to hasten its introduction, for even among the Latin races 
in the second generation it creates a good type of Catholic. 
The generation of Italian children that are now growing up un- 
der the influence of the Church in our American cities will be 
immeasurably better Catholics than their parents were. We 
have nothing to fear from the introduction of the American 
system except we refuse to participate in it, and so set our- 
selves over against it as to thwart its good purposes. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides that the strictest impartiality rules the pres- 
ent administration, and only a short-sighted antagonism can 
frustrate its determination to do the fullest justice. 

Such an antagonism is in no sense in accord with the policy 
of the Holy Father, but in direct opposition to it. From the 
very inception of the negotiations on the Philippine question the 
attitude of Rome was conciliating. The Holy Father approached 
the question in a broad-minded spirit. Rome knows very well 
that the church of a people to do its best work must be in har- 
mony with the best aspirations of the people. If it be a foreign 
and antagonistic element it never will succeed in doing its work 
among the people, or of perpetuating its influence in a nation. 

There is no manner of doubt as to the attitude of the Holy 
Father towards the Spanish Friars. It is the policy of volun- 
tary elimination. We have the most profound respect for the 
heroism and devotion of the Spanish missionary. His record of 


. 
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bravery and self-sacrifice. during the last three centuries is one 
ef; the brightest chapters of history. It- is his work that has 
given Spain the world-wide dominion. she possesses, and it is 
his devotion among the conquered people that has perpetuated 
this power to the present day. But in order to get the proper 
perspective let us place the matter in another light. Let us 
suppose’ that the priesthood in Ireland during the last three 
centuries, instead of being Irish to the core and devoted to the 
people’s best interests, were emissaries of England. Let us sup- 
pose: they belonged to religious orders whose superior-generals 
were all Englishmen and were closely identified with the Eng- 
lish crown; that they had free access to the royal palace, and their 
coming and going was at the behest of the English king; . how 
long would the Irish people tolerate. such a priesthood, though 
its personnel was made up of the best of men, and what pro- 
bably would -be the state of religion in Ireland to-day, after a 
century of such antagonism? It may be readily understood, 
then, why a considerable number of.the Fillpino’ people, in 
their revolt against the Spanish government, are antagonistic to 
the: Friars; and it may be as readily understood why in the 
Americanization of the Islands it would be well to replace these 
same good men by just as good men who know the English 
language and who:understand and are devoted to the American 
system of non-interference in Church matters. 

': The Spanish Friars deserve our highest respect. Men who 
voluntarily renounce home and country to live among a semi- 
civilized people, and who do it from the highest motives, com- 
mand the admiration of the best of men. Men of this calibre 
will be the first to see what is for the good of the Church, 
and they will add the further sacrifice of voluntarily going. from 
their present fields of labor if the highest interests of souls may 
be subserved thereby. 

In any case, for us the principle which solves all the diffi- 
culties that lie in and about the decision is, What is the de- 
sire of the Holy Father? He knows best. His outlook over 
the affairs of men is broader than ours. His sagacity is the 
outcome of the experience of nearly a century with the great 
national movements, and his wisdom is the inspiration of the 
Vicar of Christ. In the presence of his judgment our personal 
inclinations subside and our personal opinions are made to co- 
incide. : 
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AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF THE MINER AS HE IS. 


BY RICHARD CARTRIGHT. 


f LOOK back now over twenty-five years of expe- 
riences among the miners of the Anthracite Coal 
region, and I may lay some claim to an accurate 
knowledge of their lives; and-in view of the many 
incorrect. stories of the great strike that find 

credence in these days it-may be well to present some :facts: 
These ' facts may be tinged by my sympathies for the miner, 
for I confess that as I know him I am compelled to admire him. 

“How can I support myself, wife, and six children on my 
wages, which all the year round does not average more than 
$30-a month?” This is the stern, practical question that daily 
confronts the average anthracite coal miner, who, buried in the 
inky depths of the mine, far away from sunshine and the sym- 
pathetic encouragement of his fellow-man, is left either to solve 
this apparently impossible problem or starve. -The fact that he 
.or his generally do not starve is ample proof of the fact that 
he does solve what apparently is an insoluble problem. After 
most economically computing the prices of the necessaries of 
life, which usually include provisions, clothing, shoes, house-rent, 
fuel, taxes, medicines, and the other lesser incidental exigencies 
of life, and then realizing that the miner, with his wife and six 
children, must therefore live on $1 a day, even the most parsi- 
monioug economist must grow sceptical, and be led to inquire into 
the miner’s wonderful achievement. How does the miner do this ? 

Possibly there is no class of men so grossly misrepresented 
as the coal miner. He is sometimes pictured as a sort of mino- 
taur—as Julian Hawthorne once described him—or a drunken 
ruffian,. fit. only for strikes, villany, and murder, as certain Phila- 
delphia and New York papers nowadays portray him, These 
calumnies generally are promulgated by a class of reporters who 
in times of strikes are sent to the coal regions to report in the 
most sanguinary manner scenes of riot and bloodshed that never 
occur. Only the other day one of New York's most “ conserva- 
tive” dailies published two columns of the most malicious lies 
ever printed—describing the miners in the act of destroying 
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property, burning coal-breakers, and discharging Winchester 
rifles in the streets of Wilkesbarre, all of which the Wilkesbarre 
papers flatly contradicted and branded as lies, pure and simple. 
It is practically safe to say that there are not a dozen miners 
in the coal regions who ever had a Winchester rifle in their 
hands. The miner has been accused of every crime in the cate- 
gory of criminology, but we never have yet met or even heard, 
save from the newspapers above mentioned, of a cowardly miner. 
Wilkesbarre, Scranton, and the other mining towns in the coal 
regions are as peaceful, even now in time of strike, as the quiet 
city of Philadelphia, and much more law-abiding than Chicago 
or New York. These calumnies, besides being coined by irre- 
sponsible journalism, are also fabricated in the offices of some 
unscrupulous coal magnates, promulgated by their official organs, 
and are well calculated to turn the tide of sympathy against the 
miner, struggling against such frightful odds; for nothing is 
more repulsive to the true American heart than lawlessness. 
However, now that the 200,000 miners of the coal regions are 
arrayed to a man under the intelligent leadership of the able and 
incorruptible jurist John Mitchell, the people of the larger out- 
side cities will soon begin to take those stories of lawlessness 
with the proverbial grain of salt. 

It became necessary for the miners officially to repudiate 
these travesties on their character and their deeds. They did 
so in the following resolutions: 


““ Whereas, Some of the Philadelphia and New York City 
newspapers, of the yellow stripe, with their lying statements 
are endeavoring to classify the anthracite mine workingmen as 
little better than anarchists; and 

“‘ Whereas, The miners themselves are peace-loving and law- 
abiding and do not countenance the burning of fences, etc., 
which is the work of irresponsible boys whose fathers, as a 
rule, are not mine-workers; be it therefore 

“ Resolved, That we, the delegates accredited to the Wilkes- 
barre sub-district headquarters, denounce those statements as 
false and misleading, and ask the American people not to con- 
demn us until we commit an overt act of violence. 

“WILLIAM CARNE, President. 
“E. L. BARRETT, Secretary. 


“ Branch headquarters U. M. W. of A., Koons Hall, Wilkesbarre.” 
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The Record of Wilkesbarre, commenting on these resolutions, 
said editorially : 


“Readers of some of the New York and Philadelphia papers, 
of the variety known as ‘yellow,’ must think that there is a 
veritable reign of terror in and about Wilkesbarre, as the re- 
ports telegraphed by their representatives from here are of the 
most sanguinary and lurid character. 

“They send off to their papers reports of riots and blood- 
shed almost daily, and on the “off days they send vivid de- 
scriptions of burning breakers and armored trains, of wire 
fences charged with electricity warranted to electrocute thou- 
sands, and of cases by the score filled with Winchester rifles. 

“People who live in this section know these reports to be 
lies pure and simple, made up out of the whole cloth; but the 
outside public may believe in their truthfulness, and so look 
upon the coal regions as being beyond the pale of law and 
civilization. 

‘‘What the psalmist once said in haste about all men being 
liars might be said of the class of newspapers referred to. 

“As has been the custom during former strikes in the coal 
regions, so in the present one: the special correspondents of 
certain metropolitan papers are more sensational than truthful in 
their comments and statements concerning the situation.” 


Let us add the statement published in the Wilkesbarre News 
of June 16, over his own name, by Father Curran, that magni- 
ficent model leader and champion of his people: 


“ Editor News: The signs of a settlement of the anthracite 
coal strike are less obvious at the beginning of its sixth week 
than at its very inception. Power of endurance seems the only 
expedient now in sight. Perhaps the overtaxed patience of a 
suffering public will go to pieces one of these days and force 
a settlement. As long as the coal operators stand on the 
inflated bubble of ‘nothing to arbitrate’ just so long will un- 
biased public sentiment hold them responsible for financial and 
other losses sustained on every hand. 

“One by one the slanderous statements spread broadcast 
by the operators and their narrow-minded friends against the 
poor miners are piercing their own hides, like so many boomer- 
angs, and bringing discredit upon any public utterance which 
they may make in the future. 


. 
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“By them: the strikers were’ put down as ‘law-breakers, 
drunkards, and all-around hideous creatures. Strange that the 
world at large was never enlightened as to these gruesome 
shades of the miners’ life until the strike came on. -However, 
the trend of events ‘has revealed the truth in their behalf, and a 
little light thrown on the question will not dishonor them by 
contrast. It may appear at first sight an extraordinary and wild 
assertion when I say that the anthracite coal miners of :Penn- 
sylvania are proportionately the most law-abiding and sober 
people in the whole civilized world.. While proving this state- 
ment [ will .not refer to the -holiday appearance which our 
regions present during the present struggle. 1 will not.~take 
into consideration the absence of violence, ungentlemanly con- 
duct, of menacing threats, so conspicuous among the -strikers 
to-day. Nor will I cite the unprecedented example of the 
miners keeping voluntary vigil over the companies’ property. 
Turn whichsoever side you may, search the records of any: and 
all previous struggles between capital and ‘labor, and ‘1 defy 
you to point to-a parallel case. 

“In marked. contrast to this edifying and law- abiding con- 
duct of the poor struggling miners stands.the dark. record of 
the. non-American and ungentlemanly attitude which the 
operators have assumed in this crisis. - 

“Let the truth be. known though the heavens fall, -Our 
esteemed champions of law and order have dredged the gutters 
of our metropolitan cities, and have let down their grappling 
irons into the sinks of Bowery saloons in search of men to up- 
hold the dignity of the law and‘-take the places of decent 
American citizens. : 

“All of the social ‘scabs’ may not be of this stripe, but there 
are a sufficient number of them to prove how un-American and 
how devoid of true patriotism these operators are in comparison 
with the vilified miners. ‘ 

“These unfortunates are togged out in brand-new clothes so 
as to appear like real gentlemen. A bull-dog revolver or. repeat- 
ing rifle, with several rounds of ammunition, is put into the hands 
of these professional ‘soaks,’ and sealed orders are given them 
as to when and how they must shoot. Thus far one innocent 
little boy lies a victim to their deadly aim, with a bullet in‘ his 
body. Our jails are being gradually filled with these imported 
peace preservers, while the dirty work ‘still goes on by the 
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irresponsible army still on guard: How is that for a sample of 
incipient anarchy ? What a howl would go up if our peaceful 
miners should make half the trouble that the handful of striking 
trolley hands caused last week in the city of Pawtucket, R. ‘I. 
During a street-car strike at Scranton recently, which lasted six 
‘months, scarcely a single overt act of violence could be rung up 
against the strikers. And yet the trolley boys were all graduates 
of the coal mines and belong still ‘to miners’ families. As to 
sobriety among our miner boys and men, listen to this extraor- 
dinary narration of facts. Of the 147,000 men’and boys now 
on strike, fully 2 5,000 are organized total abstainers. In Luzerne 
and Lackawanna counties we have over 15,000; in Carbon, 
Schuylkill, and other neighboring counties 10,000, which re- 
present not a spasmodic growth, but a normal condition. 
Adding to this number those who have sworn allegiance to the 
cause of temperance since the strike set in we ‘could count the 
enormous sum of 100;000 total ‘abstinence men and boys in‘ the 
anthracite-coal regions of Pennsylvania to-day. ~ 

““When the great seal is broken and the Book of Life thrown 
wide open to the world, perhaps our poor oppressed and much 
maligned miners will ‘get justice. ; 

“J. J. CURRAN.” 

Asa matter of fact the average coal miner is a real Chris- 
tian gentleman, in the best sense -of that: much-abused noun. 
True, he is not learned in the lore of books—ay, he is quite 
fortunate if he can read the newspapers—but one glance at his 
sparkling eyes and seriously thoughtful ‘countenance, that ‘title 
page which heralds the contents of the human volume,” reveals 
intelligence; not the intelligence developed in the class-room, 
but an intelligence inspired and inculcated by the Almighty 
God, who has placed the miner in the most thorough of all 
universities—the University of Hardship. 

True, like the gnarled oak, the miner quite frequently pre- 
sents a rough appearance, but let us not be too ready to judge 
the tree by its bark. This would be a great mistake in the 
miner’s case; for underneath his grimy, ragged working armor 
and the grizzled exterior indicative of the strength of a giant, 
is concealed a Aeart ;’ not the heart of a fierce beast, but the 
heart of a brave man—one large enough to contain. all the 
emotions of the most heroic of men, and the gentleness of ‘the 
most gentle of women. How often, of an evening after supper, 
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when visiting some miner friend, have we paused at the thresh- 
old of his door wishing that we were a painter that. we might 
draw the gentlest picture of domestic life there presented. If, 
as the poet says: 


“The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational; 
But he whose noble soul its fears subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from,”— 


how magnanimously brave must be the valiant miner, who in 
the Stygian gloom of the mine struggles, not like the soldier 
in the open field under the clear sky, fighting elbow to elbow 
with his fellow-man against an enemy not unlike himself—for 
that were easy—but there in his silent, yawning dungeon, self- 
reliant and alone, without a moment’s warning he may be 
obliged to withstand an explosion of gas, seemingly bursting 
from the very walls of hell; or its countercharge of “black 
damp”; or the caving of the mine; the stopping of the air- 
fan; the bursting in of some river or old flooded workings; or 
any of the thousand and one other unforeseen contingencies 
that daily cast the gloom of death over our various mining 
communities. Indeed few families have escaped ! 

The soldier dies on the field of battle, rescuing a flag or a 
fellow-countryman, and we ungrudgingly immortalize his heroism 
on painted canvas or in marble shaft. In ministering to our 
comfort or in rescuing a fellow-laborer, under infinitely more 
difficult, and equally heroic, conditions than the soldier had to 
contend with, and with no human eye on him, the miner lays 
down his life. No brazen monument commemorates his deed; 
it lives only for a day in the hearts of his fellow-man, for such 
deeds happen hourly in the coal regions. 

Honest? The coal miner could not be otherwise if he 
wished. Debts can be stopped from his pay before he receives 
it, and most companies, after the lead of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, will not retain an employee who refuses to pay an 
honest debt. True, many miners run behind in their stores (for 
obvious reasons this never occurs in company stores), and the 
best they can do toward an old debt is to pay one dollar or 
two every month until the debt vanishes. It is, perhaps, also 
true that there is not a single grocer in the coal regions, who 
has been in business for any length of time, who has not had 
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bad debts to deplore, but the “average,” ‘typical’ miner 
would rather starve than eat another man’s food. We should 
be careful not to confound the rule with the exception and to 
separate the chaff from the wheat. 

‘The miner is of necessity compelled to be sober. A drunken 
miner would have infinitely less chance to live and work in the 
mines than a raving maniac would who would persist in bran- 
dishing a flaming torch in a powder magazine. The slightest 
inclination of the head—on which, fastened to his cap, rests the 
miner’s naked light—toward a “feeder” or lurking body of 
gas, and an explosion may be caused with most disastrous 
results. No, mining and drunkenness are incompatible. Besides, 
every morning before entering his chamber the miner has to 
present himself to the “fire boss” to learn the condition of his 
chamber. The well-trained eye of this official prevents the 
miner from appearing under the slightest suspicion of intoxica- 
tion. We do not pretend to say that the average miner is 
always a total abstainer. No, he is not averse to his pint of 
beer after returning from work—as he himself puts it, “to 
wash down the dust.” And not unfrequently freely imbibes 
the same beverage on “pay day”; but he is mindful of his 
wife and children at home, and consequently is ever willing to 
forego “the cup that cheers” whenever said “cup” interferes 
with the comfort of his loved ones. To corroborate this we 
‘need only cite recent occurrences in Wilkesbarre and Hazleton, 
Pa., in the parishes of Fathers Curran and Hussie. After point- 
ing out the evil influences of even moderate drinking, Father 
Curran had the happiness of administering the total abstinence 
pledge to his whole congregation. Some time ago, when the 
present strike was declared, 1,000 miners presented themselves 
to Father Hussie, of Hazleton, Pa., to receive the white badge 
of temperance—showing to the world that they are exponents 
of law, order, and decency. Of course, it goes without saying 
that the average miners’ wives and daughters are total abstainers. 

That one of his deep religious principles is the Brotherhood 
of Man and the Fatherhood of God is daily evidenced in the 
fact that, Christ-like, the miner is ever ready to lay down his 
life for his fellow-man. Since “greater love than this no man 
hath,” and since ‘charity is the fulfilment of the law,” we 
need say nothing further about the miner’s “piety”; but as 
any sketch of the miner’s character would be inadequate with- 
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out a reference to his morality, we beg leave in passing briefly 
to refer to it. Without the slightest hesitation we assert that 
the miner is the most moral of all laboring men! Virtue is 
regarded by him as a most. precious jewel, and the marriage 
vows he reveres as the most sacred of all religious institutions. 
Consequently, and as a reward for this piety, the Almighty 
God has given to the miner a physique that well might be-the 
admiration and envy of the ‘world’s most’ famous athletes or 
sculptors’ models. “Nor has that same bountiful Hand stopped 
at the miner; -for having no sins of the parents to visit on the 
children, He has lavishly bestowed the same blessing on the 
miner’s rugged, handsome sons and healthy, beautiful daughters. 

But here the ‘puzzled, impatient economist interrupts. 
“Granting all you say to be true, after carefully computing’ the 
living expenses of ordinary workingmen, I cannot see how a 
family of 8, even of the most honest, sober and pious, can live 
on $30 a month.” We'must confess that at one time, after a 
most.-careful compiitation of the living expenses of ordinary 
laborers, we could not solve the problem either; but -that was 
because we figured on the expenses of ‘ ordinary laborers.” 
We «consider, however, that the life of the typical miner is 
more than ordinary. His physical constitution makes it possi- 
ble for him ‘to live on fare and in environments -that would 
be simply impossible for an “ordinary” workingman. ‘Before 
proceeding further we wish to state that our “average” miner 
is not chosen from the more comfortably living Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, or English men ‘who were the pioneers in the coal- 
fields, and who ‘are to-day working, as they facetiously put it, 
“to keep our blood ‘a-movin’ ‘and our pockets in spendin’ 
money.” No, the average “typical” miner is chosen from the 
less fortunate Irishmen, Welshmen, Scotchmen, Englishmen, 
Germans, Polanders, Hungarians, Slavonians, Lithuanians,’ who 
form the overwhelming majority. It.is strange that the Italian 
is practically an unknown quantity in the mines; we suppose be: 
cause he either lacks the nerve or endurance of these powerful men. 

Owing:to the diversity of races and of tastes, differing so 
largely in conventionalities, it is difficult to lay down an un- 
vatying living standard; in fact it cannot be’done absolutely, 
unless we consider each nationality separately ; or, as we shall 
endeavor for brevity’s sake to do, divide the various nationali- 
ties into two general-classes. The Irish, Welsh, Scotch, English, 
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and Germans having many points in common, we shall place 
in one class, and the Poles, Huns, Slavs, etc., being: almost 
identical in habits, we shall place in another class. The former 
class, though scarcely any better off from a monetary view- 
point, live much better than the latter. Being rather expert at 
farming, the Irish, German, and frequently the Welshman, sup- 
ply their tables with vegetables, which, after working hours and 
on idle days, they cultivate in their little patch of garden—thus 
procuring edibles their slender wages could never procure. 
There being plenty of common pasturage, many of the Irish 
and German miners manage to purchase a young calf, which, 
after a couple of years, supplies them with milk and butter. 
The Welsh, and not unfrequently the Irish: miners, who cannot 
afford to keep a cow, are partial to goats, which supply them 
with milk for their tea, and sometimes with winter’s meat, which, 
we are told, is quite dainty and not unlike venison. In the 
suburbs and outlying districts, where the town and city ordi- 
nances do not obtain, this class of miners also manage. to raise 
pigs, which furnish them with meat for the winter, lard, sausages, 
bologna, etc. Wherever it is possible chickens, ducks, and 
geese are also raised to supply the miner with eggs, a ‘‘ Sun- 
day fowl dinner,” and.the only luxury this class of miner en- 
joys—a feather bed! Practically no miner partakes of more 
than one “square” meal a day, that being supper. It would 
be straining facts awfully to attribute to his. breakfast or dinner 
the euphonious term ‘‘lunch.”” The miner’s “ breakfast” is:sim- 
ply a couple of pieces of bread with a cup of tea for Welsh 
and Irish, or coffee for German, or water for Pole, Slav, Hun, 
etc. The “dinner” consists of several pieces of home-made 
bread, packed into a dinner pail, with an- occasional slice of 
cheese for the Welshman; or piece of ham for the Irishman; 
or piece of bologna or bacon for the Pole, Slav, Hun; etc 
The “average” miner’s supper, his only warm meal during the 
day, also varies slightly according to nationality, but perhaps 
more ger accidens, or in the method of preparation, than in the 
essential ingredients, which in every case involves either cheap 
boiling meat, which is metamorphosed by the thrifty- house- 
wife’s ingenuity into a hash, ragout, or ‘pot roast,” for the 
English and Welshmen, tea, bread, etc., being added; or a hot 
mess of pork, cabbage, and potatoes, which- gratifies the Irish 
miner’s appetite; sometimes soup, but more frequently tea, by 


. 
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way of entrée. The Poles’, Slavs’, Huns’ typical supper beggars 
description! The nearest we can come to it by way of delinea- 
tion is a sort of “‘ragout,” in which several pounds of dough, 
cut into very small particles, have been boiled. Bacon with 
vegetables is also a favorite dish; beverage, water. On Fridays 
all miners are partial to salt fish (generally cod), cheese, and 
eggs. On Sundays the miners of the first class, those from the 
British Isles, etc., indulge in a beef-steak dinner or fresh-meat 
roast; but this is the only day in the week they can afford this 
luxury. From the foregoing you may begin to wonder how 
the average miner retains his magnificent physique! Not being 
a biologist, we do not pretend to answer; but we do know 
that among the miners indigestion and dyspepsia are practically 
unknown. Here also we wish to remark that salt is the miner’s 
only condiment; apparently he needs no other. 

The miners of the second class (that of the eastern Euro- 
pean), although equally as good, or perhaps better farmers, for 
that was their business in their native land, do not take to 
this avocation so energetically. Perhaps because they had too 
much farming with only small returns in their own country. 
At any rate they do not need to; for, not being obliged 
exactly to measure up to the conventional standard of liveli- 
hood of the communities in which they reside, they do not 
require one-fourth of the articles that the “impatient. econo- 
mist” (and others) would compute in a “list of necessary ex- 
penses.” Their children never wear shoes (the same also is 
practically true of the other class of miners’ children) except 
for the months that snow is on the ground; even then many 
poor children must remain from church and school because they 
cannot afford the luxury of shoes! We dare also to say that 
one pair of shoes will last these miners’ economical wives a 
whole year and longer, for they themselves only. wear shoes 
when going to church or town, and the latter occasion seldom 
occurs, for groceries, meat, etc., are brought to their doors. by 
delivery wagons. On idle days (on an average two or three in 
the week!) these miners, with their wives and children, supply 
their homes with summer and winter fuel, which they are 
allowed to pick—their labor being the only price demanded— 
from the immense “culm-banks,” as they are called. This also 
is true, except that generally their wives do not take part, in 
the case of the other (the first) class of miners. 
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The average miner has little or no property; he seldom or 
never insures himself; therefore the insurance item, never 
absent from the “economist’s”’ list, is practically money saved. 
We say seldom, because the Welsh, Scotch, and English miners 
sometimes do insure themselves and children—whether wisely 
or foolishly we leave you to settle. True, the small amount 
accruing from their policies, after their sudden demise, has 
often kept the wolf from their families’ door; but the monthly 
payments on said policies during their lives have just as fre- 
quently kept food from their stomachs. 

Another item of expense—one next and almost equal to his 
store bill—that causes the average miner no small anxiety is 
the house-rent. This on an average amounts to $102 a year; 
for miners’ house-rents vary from $6 to $10 a month, or say 
an average of $8.50. Again, notwithstanding the fact that the 
miner sensibly considers his church fees as an investment offer- 
ing no small return, still the mathematical “economist” will 
not lose’ sight of the fact that these fees, augmented by the 
building of new churches throughout the coal regions, and 
aggregating an average of $12 a year at the least for each 
family, will swallow up not a little of the dollar a day earnings. 

The miners of the second class manage to eke out exis- 
tence by keeping several boarders, whom they crowd into a 
house scarcely large enough for the miner’s immediate family. 
When we assure the “economist” that said miners accomplish 
this feat by nailing a wide board or two to the side of an or- 
dinary ‘‘double”’ bed, thereby accommodating four “ boarders,” 
who sleep crosswise thereon after the manner of “fresh fish on 
a gridiron,” he will begin to realize how ingenious and re- 
sourceful these miners can be in making both ends meet! 

In an article entitled “‘What Wage is a Living Wage?” in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE of last April, the Rev. John 
A. Ryan, S.T.L., lays down “a revised list of the minimum an- 
nual expenditures of a workingman’s family for one year”; a 
list whose sum-total is $584.61, and an amount which he says for 
decent support will seem incapable of further reduction. It will 
‘be seen at once that this amount is $224 61 more than the 
average miner receives for annual wages! Hence it is evident 
that the wages he receives are not sufficient to provide him 
with a decent living. 

We have attempted briefly to describe how the average 
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miner endeavors to supply himself with many of the. commodi- 
ties his wretched pay could not afford ; but verily if the average 
miner lived up to the Rev. John A. Ryan’s princely allowance, he 
and his family would pass their nights. dreaming of. pianos, au- 
tomobiles, etc. 

We have. not: eed to portray the medion wretched- 
ness, misery—ay, starvation, that have come. under our notice 
during our twenty-five: years’ experience in the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania. No; like the. proud miner who carries his empty 
dinner-pail to the mines rather than reveal his condition or ask 
for charity as long as he can handle a pick and.shovel, we, too 
would fain conceal much. Suffice it to say that for the kind of 
work he does, and the dangers.and. hardships encountered, we 
believe the miner is the worse paid workingman in. these United 
States, and, comparatively speaking, in the civilized world ! 


GRuSM. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


m™’D trust my Love in Hades, and know her undefiled:; 
I’d trust my Love in Heaven, and know her unbe- 
guiled ; 
I’d trust my Love with honor, life, and everything 
I own; 
Because I know my pa love is all my love alone. 


Tf she should hand me poison, I’d take it. unafraid, 

Sure through her hand to medicine the poison would. be made ; 

If Death should lurk in any quest ventured at her behest, 

I’d trust my Love to life’s end, and dying trust her best. 

I’d trust my Love though lying tongues should wag till Time 
will rust ; 

Because I love my Love best—and Love’s other name is Trust. 


Oh! God, if so with human love our trust may. married be, 
How can our little, shrunken hearts do otherwise with Thee? 








LUISA DE CARVAJAL. 


A SPANISH APOSTLE IN LONDON IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
: CENTURY. 


BY REV. MICHAEL P. HEFFERNAN. 


mT the beginning of the seventeenth century in 
England, Protestantism reigned supreme. To pro- 
fess Catholicism meant death; in fact, loyalty to 
Rome was by law a capital crime. 

The Reformers boasted that they introduced 
“freedom of conscience” into the British Isle, and their ad- 
mirers of to-day might well read the historical relations of 
three hundred years of incessant persecution which are to be 
found in the dusty national archives, to ascertain what degree 
of toleration was meted out in those Neronic times to the hap- 
less Catholics of the English kingdom. 

VOL, LXXV.—47 + 
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The English rulers managed to contrive within an exceed- 
ingly short space of time a network of oppressive laws, with 
meshes pitilessly interwoven, through which the down-trodden 
Catholic could not breathe even in secret. The Catholic name 
was incompatible with the English name, and fidelity to the 
ancient church was an act of treason to king and country. It 
were nigh impossible to give the details of the proscriptive 
legislation enacted against Popery. It affected person, property, 
rank, and inheritance. Yet even amidst this hell-born terrorism, 
that surpassed the worst days of a Tiberius, a Caligula, or a 
Diocletian, the providence of God was most merciful and vigi- 
lant. The proscribed Catholics of England were not forgotten. 
Catholic priests in disguise penetrated to every portion of the 
island. They did their noble work at the risk of their lives; 
but they were ‘men built in the mould of the primitive Chris- 
tians, men who were ready at any moment to mount the scaf- 
fold and bear unfaltering witness to the faith of their. divine 
Master. Many, indeed, were the artifices which were adopted 
to convey the intelligence to the Catholics of towns and vil- 
lages that some unknown and disguised priest would pay them 
an apostolic visit. One could scarcely begin to detail the dif- 
ferent ways and methods of this sacred telegraphy. Sometimes 
in the outskirts of a town or village a certain quantity of linen 
would be spread on the mead; at other times it would be hung 
along the hedges to dry; these were recognized signs to the 
few Catholic inhabitants of the place that on the morrow God's 
minister would be with them to dispense the holy mysteries. 
In some of the old English manors there may be seen to-day 
the hiding-places in the walls to which the priest might retreat 
during the frequent domiciliary visits made by the brutal com- 
missaries of the government. Had these agents of Satan any 
suspicion that the walls contained a living being, the posse 
would be turned into a crowbar brigade whose satanic work 
made saints for paradise. The fugitive priest, whose parish, 
was all England, said Mass at daybreak for his little flock, 
administered the Sacraments, and at eventide preached the 
word of God. When his priestly labor was finished, he 
departed to some other centre of Catholicism to renew his 
efforts in behalf of souls. Thus, providentially, some glimmer- 
ing of the faith was left amidst the general national apostasy. 

The deplorable condition of the English Catholics was not 
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unknown abroad. ‘‘ Sa/vete Flores Martyrum/” said St. Philip 
Neri. respectfully to the young English clerics whom he met in 
the streets of Rome. In 1580 Pope Gregory XIII. ‘approved 
and blessed a society established by an English Catholic, George 
Gilbert, the object of which was to assist the English mission- 
aries. This society found in the seminaries of Rheims, Rome, 
and Valladolid priests who were ready and willing to labor on 
the trying English mission, and it also succeeded in collecting 


. 
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moderate financial resources in different Catholic countries. 
The French and Spanish governments were kept informed by 
their respective ambassadors of the state of affairs in England, 
and many a diplomatic despatch contained the account of some 
martyr’s execution at which the representatives of the Catholic 
sovereigns assisted with respectful but powerless piety. Great 
commiseration was felt especially in Spain for their unfortunate 
co-religionists, but Spain was unable to afford other than in- 
direct, moral assistance. The days of the Armada had passed. 

In our times two talented writers, Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton * and the Countess de Courson,t have revived the memory 
of a Spanish heroine who sacrificed rank, country, fortune, and 
friends to become the consoler and adviser of the English 
Catholics who were unjustly condemned to die for their alle- 
giance to the faith in which they were nurtured. Before the 
Christ-like, heroic character that stands out from the pages of 
these two excellent books we might bend the knee in lowly 
reverence. : 

1. Luisa de Carvajal was born of an ancient noble family ° 
that held large possessions in the Spanish province of Estre- 
madura. ‘The year of her birth is 1568. At this period in the 
world’s history, so fatal to the religious welfare of other 
countries, the chivalrous blood of Spain was as brave and 
fiery as in early days; but it had become restless and impatient 
on account of the inaction that followed a glorious epoch of 
unceasing contest and victory. The descendants of the ancient 
Spanish chivalry panted to continue the ancestral activity, but 
there was nothing for them to do. For eight centuries their 
fathers had fought against the Moors, and by their valiant com- 
bat on mountain and plain had at last succeeded in expelling 
the foreign invader from the Peninsula. Throughout the vicis- 
sitides of these long and fateful ages the brave Spanish knight 
had been habituated to the life of the camp. A day came 
eventually when the contest ceased for want of combatants, 
and victory made the Spaniard dull and sluggish. But he yet 
retained his incoercible energy, or at least the spirit of it; he 
longed devoutly for some cause that could satisfy his soul other 
than by dreaming; he carried with him, if it can be called 
such, the fatality of chivalrous activity. Cervantes made sport 


* The Life of Luisa de Carvajal, London: Burns & Oates. 1889. 
t Quatre Portraits de Femmes. Paris: Didot. 1895. 
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of his countrymen’s ambition; and like all satirists, endeavored 
to cause a laugh at the expense of what was noble and great. 
But there arose in these eventful times two men who were the 
saviors and directors of Spanish originality: Ferdinand Cortez 
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and Ignatius of Loyola. The former traced across the ocean 
for his countrymen a path that was not obliterated, and over 
that path all who had the spirit of adventure made haste to 
sail. The latter, arming himself with new zeal for the. Church 
of Rome, taught her children unknown methods of proselytism, 
and all who had the apostolic spirit were fascinated by them. 
In the knight of the Middle Ages the taste for adventure was 
united to the apostolic spirit in thorough harmony. Ferdinand 


. 
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Cortez and St. Ignatius of Loyola, in the sixteenth century, 
divided between them the descendants of the ‘ancient knights, 
and Spain, thanks to these two men, was given the vantage- 
ground on which they-could find employment. It is in such a 
frame we must set the picture of Luisa de Carvajal, if we would 
understand rightly her character and apostolic work; we must 
place her separately in the group of elect souls over which 
rises the lofty, commanding figure of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
Luisa’s childhood was sad and dreary enough; she was an 
orphan at four years of age. She was then placed in the hands 
of a severe and exacting governess whose harshness astonishes 
us in our more liberal days. She lost an aunt who loved her 
tenderly, and had to live with an uncle whose affection, though 
quite sincere, was nevertheless undemonstrative and _ tinged 
with all the stiffness of official formality. The child’s soul, thus 
‘bereft of satisfying love, perceived soon enough the emptiness 
of all that was not God. When her uncle was.appointed Vice- 
roy of Navarre, she went to live with him at Pampeluna. A 
half-century before St. Ignatius had received under the walls of 
Pampeluna the wound that made him a saint, and in this city 
Luisa de Carvajal vowed herself definitely to God’s holy cause. 
She was at this time in -her eleventh year. The viceroy, like 
many noble Spaniards of this period, possessed a taste for the 
magnificent and a love for the severe. He was a man who 
allowed no encroachment on his viceregal authority, but who 
was in secret most ‘humble and self-denying. As viceroy he 
displayed a certain amount of grandeur; as a Christian he 
abased himself to nothingness. He wished to make an ascetic 
of Luisa. “The leq” -he said to her, “you converse with 
creatures the moxg@ intimate you will be with God's angels and 
saints.” The “Marquis of Almagan. entertained. the -hope that 
this growing intimacy of Luisa with Christ her Lord would be 
ratified and crowned by religious vows. But Luisa did not feel 
that God called her to monastic life. She had no desire either 
for marriage or the convent. The august tradition of the early 
ages, according to which the lay-virgin could in her own way 
serve the church, had never been lost either in God’s designs 
or the life of the church, and Luisa, like the virgins of former 
days with whom St. Jerome had conversed and corresponded, 
remained in the world exposed to its dangers, with the credit of 
facing them and the glory of overcoming them, with the happi- 
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“CARDINAL REGINALD POLE. WHO WAS THE STOUT OPPUNENT OF HENRY VIII. 
IN HIS ADULTEROUS MARRIAGES. 
ness of belonging entirely to God and the hope of doing good. 
These were her feelings when, at the age of twenty-six years, 
she lost her uncle After his death she went to Madrid, and, 
renting a humble dwelling, gathered about her some few women 
of a lower rank in life. A community was thus formed, of 
which she, the. foundress, was quite often the servant. The 
world was astonished, and many who did not appreciate Luisa’s 
devotedness to religious and charitable aims tcok their revenge 
in meaning smiles. Why should.a young lady of her high sta- 
tion give such an outrageous example? Her heroism was dis- 
tasteful to worldly people, who regarded it as an act of singu- 
larity, and the raillery that lashes reputations and the look that 
surveys its victim with counterfeit pity hoped one day to bring 
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her to reason. But when God is at the root of heroism the 
hostile glance is not noticed, nor the harsh word heeded. Luisa 
persevered in her good work, and before long sympathy went 
out to her. The queen and many of the court-ladies came to 
visit the outcasted virgin and seek counsel from the voluntary 
pauper of God. For a pauper Luisa lived, and a pauper for 
Christ’s sake she wished to live. Her large fortune she reserved 
for a worthy and noble work. 

2. While Luisa was yet young she read, in 1581, a letter 
written by the Spanish ambassador at London, in which he de- 
scribed the death-scene of an English martyr. The memory of 
those words was ineffaceable. She conjured up the whole state 
in which the poor persecuted children of the faith were placed 
in England, and the thought of their woes and sufferings beset 
her mind continually. In the chapel of Pampeluna, in her seclu- 
sion at Madrid, those distant strangers, confessors and martyrs, 
kept her company. She longed to see them, and she envied 
them their hard lot. When she inflicted the discipline on her- 
self, she cried: “It is not these light chains I want! It is the 
heavy irons of the English martyrs.” She had an irresistible 
attraction for England. The ambassador’s letter added fuel to 
the flame burning in her heart. Oh, if she could but follow in 
the footsteps and meet the holy end of Father Edmund Cam- 
pion! Her enthusiasm was further heightened by the perusal of 
a little book which described the life and death of Father Henry 
Walpole, of the Society of Jesus. It is even probable that she 
had seen and conversed with that indefatigable missionary and 
martyr at Valladolid. She rarely conversed with anybody with- 
out referring to the English martyrs, their glorious and blessed 
death. Though she seldom received visits, she was delighted to 
see and talk with any English Jesuit or secular priest from the 
English seminary who was introduced to her by her confessor. 
England was written in her heart of hearts. Her spiritual direc- 
tors, who were at first reluctant to listen to her project of doing 
apostolic work in England, began to recognize: that such was 
her true vocation. The famous Jesuit, Father Luis de la Puente, 
while he did not urge her to go to London, did not at least 
dissuade her from going. 

In 1604 Luisa de Carvajal formed the resolution of giving 
her fortune to England; in 1605 she decided to give that isl- 
and her life. First, her fortune. Poverty that was retrievable 
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was not to her mind evangelical poverty. Though this Spanish 
-lady lived as frugally as the humblest peasant, she did not seem 
to herself really poor as long as she retained her patrimony. 
To. become actually poor, as was her Saviour, she purposed 
erecting at Louvain, in Belgium, a novitiate-house for the Eng- 
lish Jesuits, and she appropriated twenty thousand ducats for 
that project In less than a twelve-month after Luisa, now 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY. (After an original picture.) 


divested of this world’s goods, quitted her native land, which 
she was never to see again. Paris and St. Omer were tarrying- 
places on her memorable journey to England—‘“the Isle of 
Saints,” as it was persistently called, despite its heresy. At 
Paris Luisa may be said to have bidden farewell to Spain. 
There she met the Spanish nuns who had been settled in the 
Carmelite convent in the Rue d’Enfer by Cardinal de Berulle 
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and Madame Acarie. At St. Omer she came in contact with 
Catholic England. The English Jesuits had a college ‘in that 
city, and in this centre of English exiles Luisa rekindled, dur- 
ing a residence of a month, her piety and self-sacrifice, and in 
creased her courage before debarking at Dover in the early days 
of May, 1605. A short time elapsed before the Gunpowder Plot 
burst on an excited and maddened populace. James I. held 
the Catholics responsible for this daring conspiracy, and, con- 
trary to his definite promises at his accession, let loose the dogs 
of war against the “‘recusants,” as the Catholics were oppro- 
briously styled even in legal parlance. The magnet of danger 
and suffering had attracted Luisa powerfully to England. To 
the opulent security which she might have enjoyed in her na- 
tive land she preferred more rugged paths that led to salvation, 
atid God was reserving for her all her desired severities and 
trials. ; 

3. Dofia Luisa began to experience almost ,from her arrival 
in England all the vicissitudes of persecution waged against her 
co-religionists. For a few weeks she was sheltered in a castle 
where several Catholic priests found a prudent hospitality. But 
the threat of domiciliary visits forced her to fly. She. re- 
paired to London, in which city a Catholic lady received her 
into her house; but as stringent measures were now taken 
against the “‘ Papists”’ on account of the Gunpowder Plot, her hos- 
tess besought Luisa to find another lodging. To secure a home 
she was constrained to do something from which her humility 
and love of obscurity had hitherto dissuaded her. She made 
the acquaintance of the Spanish ambassador, Don Pedro de 
Zuniga, who placed a few small rooms at her disposal, and two 
young girls joined her in occupying them. From this time 
Luisa’s Catholic and apostolic activity began in the “Isle of 
Saints.” The first few weeks Luisa passed in her new abode 
were attended with bitter and trying circumstances. She felt 
disappointment in the nonfulfilment of her cherished dreams. 
She believed that sooner or later she would see the Catholic faith 
at least respected, if not honored, in England; and it cut her 
heart like a two-edged sword to behold everywhere in the 
streets of London anti-Catholic caricatures, which she often bought 
to tear into pieces and trample under foot. In her half-broken 
English she would exclaim: ‘What strange people they must 
be that like to draw such wicked pictures!” Of course the 
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bystanders, taken by surprise by her impulsive action, would 
end with reviling and hooting her. She was counselled by her 
confessor against these public demonstrations of faith on account 
of the danger attending them and the injury which they would 
do to her evangelical mission. For Luisa spent her time in in- 
structing, advising, and encouraging souls; she was the means 
of many a quiet conversion. She obeyed the advice of her 
confessor with child-like docility. Luisa had also dreamed of 
martyrdom in default of success in evangelizing Protestant Eng- 
land, and it was with the greatest difficulty she was convinced 
that, being a foreigner, she might be expelled the country, but 
not led to the scaffold. But this illusion was not the source of 
her courage. In a letter to her brother, who had endeavored to 
-persuade her to retire to Spain, she declares that if self-love 
and her natural desire for peace and repose were alone in ques- 
tion, she would depart instantly for Spain and shake for ever 
the dust of England from her shoes. “I do not know a heart,” 
she writes, “less fitted for the agitations and miseries of this 
country than mine; and can you imagine that I stay here ‘to 
please myself, and out of a devotion which I am obstinately 
bent on carrying out?” She felt that it was God’s good pleas- 
ure and will she should remain in poverty in England doing 
her work of love and enlightenment rather’ than pass her life 
amidst the splendor of the Spanish court. ‘Here am I, a 
woman,” she again writes, ‘weak in health, as delicate or more 
so, perhaps, than many others, one subject to acute fears and 
nervous apprehensions, and by nature most desirous of esteem 
and affection, in a desert full of raging wolves, in a’ house 
poor and obscure, with companions whom I have to support in 
the midst of the dearness of everything, and by means of what 
others choose to do for us, and liable to the withdrawal of 
such assistance at the moment I least expect it; and yet you 
would hardly imagine what is the peace and tranquillity of my 
heart. . . . And how can you think that this is not the 
result of a supernatural strength from God, and that-in the 
same strength I can shrink from meeting the greatest trials and 
going on doing his will? For what other purpose do I exist?” 

It was God’s will that Luisa should be the intermediary be- 
tween the Catholic charity of Spain and the faithfyl of Eng- 
land, and that she should place at the service of the persecuted 
faith the, apostolic zeal and energy which she inherited from 
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“her chivalrous ancestors. She realized God’s will to her utmost 
ability. As a foreigner, she could have in her possession 
apologetical and controversial books, and aided by these and 
her own profound knowledge of the Scriptures she was pre- 
pared to give excellent advice both to the clergy and laity of 
the Catholic Church. 

One day a priest who was imprisoned for his faith was in- 
clined to sign the ambiguous form of an oath, for doing which 
he would obtain his freedom; but this oath contained an im- 
plicit disavowal of the pope’s authority. Luisa visited the priest 
and pointed out the hidden meaning of the oath, dissuaded 
him from taking it, and encouraged him to glorify God by his 
death. The priest, who at heart preferred martyrdom to tak- 
ing a heretical oath, submitted joyfully to his sad lot and died 
bequeathing his aged mother in trust to his noble patroness. 
By this. act of zeal and faith on the part of Luisa de Carvajal 
England and heaven counted one martyr more. . She had also 
her sorrowful experience of prisons where suspected Catholics 
were herded together, some resolute in their faith and others 
timid and wavering. She visited them regularly, instructed 
them, comforted them, and prepared them for their bloody 
death. Her natural charm, and the fascination which heroism 
always exercises, gained the favor of the jailers; in this way 
she obtained for her co-religionists not an acquittal, it must be 
confessed, but that contentment which purity of conscience 
guarantees, and which no brutal British law could prevent. On 
one occasion, the eve of their martyrdom, she visited the two 
priests, the saintly Benedictine, Father John Roberts, and 
Father Somers, who was known as Parochus Londinensis, and 
around her besides gathered a large number of Catholics who 
were in turn expecting their own condemnation. The jailers 
were astonished to hear the continued notes of gladness issuing 
from the large room where the prisoners were assembled, and 
it seemed to them as if the prisoners were feasting in advance 
on their happy passage to eternity. On the morrow, after the 
execution had been completed, Luisa wrapped the bodies of 
the two martyrs in linen, prepared for then, had them carried 
to her home, and kept them reverently till they could be 
transferred to a fitting resting-place. The immunity which 
Luisa enjoyed was certainly a precious boon for the persecuted 
English Catholics. 
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4. This immunity, however, was not to last for a long time. 
The magistrates of London learned that a stranger, a Papist 
woman, had been preaching Catholic and forbidden doctrines in 
the business portion of the city. Luisa was forthwith arrested. 
She entertained the hope now that she would suffer for her 
faith, and thanked God accordingly. The crowd cried out that 
she was a Roman Catholic priest in disguise, and were ready 
to tear her to pieces; but the Spanish ambassador revealed 
her identity, and in compliment to him Luisa was released from 
prison. Martyrdom, which she so earnestly desired, had eluded 
her. She continued her apostolic labors, nursing the hope that 
she might one day bear witness to her Lord with the shedding. 
of her blood. Catholic faith shone brightly wherever she went. 
She made numberless conversions among the lower classes, a 
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_ quarter where the grace of faith seems lamentably lost to-day. 
She urged young men towards the priestly and religious life ; 
she even dreamed of a teaching congregation for young girls. 
Mary Ward, who established about this time, or rather a little 
later, the “Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” or, as its 
members are better known on the Continent, the Dames 
Anglaises, realized in her foundation the ardent wish of Luisa 
de Carvajal. Luisa’s house was a hot-bed of “ Papistry,” and 
she was often denounced to the authorities. Deeming it pru- 
dent at this stage to live as quietly as possible, she changed 
her residence, and with a few companions withdrew to a less 
frequented portion of the city. But wherever she went her 
soul was a hotbed of Catholicism, and George Abbot, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, could never forgive her for it. His 
spies lodged. complaint against her that she had set up a nun- 
nery, and she was arrested a second time. She became now 
the victim of the ill-humor of King James I. This monarch 
had written a work in defence of the divine right of kings, 
which had been ably refuted by the Spanish theologian, Suarez. 
The king never forgave the learned Jesuit for the crushing re- 
ply in which he assailed his work. Luisa de Carvajal was 
pointed out by the archbishop as one who presumed to dis- 
obey his royal will, and the king was -determined that she 
should expiate by imprisonment the irreverence manifested by 
the Spanish theologian. Luisa was happy to be made the .ob- 
ject of royal wrath, and she confidently believed that she would 
be put to death. But she counted without the Spanish ambas- 
sador, who spoke firmly to the king, and Luisa was in conse- 
quence released. Her disappointment was most keen. The 
death which she had desired with all her soul had been taken 
from her, and we might say, with all the force that belongs to 
the word, that Luisa de Carvajal ‘suffered all the grief that 
could come from her baffled hope. Sorrow began to under- 
mine her health. Her soul was rent by additional troubles. 
Philip II., who was desirous of manifesting some political com- 
placence towards the King of England, ordered Luisa, through 
his ambassador, to leave England and reside in Belgium. She 
had endeavored to forestall this decision on the part. of the 
Spanish monarch; but the English minister at Madrid, impor- 
‘tuned by James I. and ‘his council, had anticipated her letters 
and obtained from Philip II. the necessary document command- 
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ing her to depart from England. This was the last blow to 
her pious heart, and it afflicted her so sorely that she took to 
her bed. On January 2, 1614, at the age of forty-five years, 
Luisa de Carvajal rendered her spirit to God on English soil, 
in a small room that had been allotted her by the Spanish 
ambassador. All Spain and Catholic England shed plentiful 
tears of sorrow and admiration at her lowly bier. 

Luisa de Carvajal had exercised a constant, almost daily, 
influence on souls during her residence in London, and her 
apostolate was untiring and fruitful. She formed souls unto 
holiness. In the school of this noble Spanish lady Anglo- 
Saxon Catholicism learned how to strengthen and nerve its 
children to brave persecution, confess openly their faith, and 
face death unflinchingly.. Talk as we will about the religious 
and political barrenness of the Latin races and the expansive 
and progressive character of the Anglo-Saxon race, let us look 
at the career of this Spanish apostle in its best and noblest 
phases, and we shall see that it was Spain in the seventeenth 
century, and history will tell us that it was France in the eigh- 
teenth century, which sowed in England the seeds of the Catho- 
lic renaissance that blesses that country to-day. 
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“OUTSIDE THE WAR RECORD.” 


BY GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS. 


HEY were painting away for dear life in the last 
room of the Colonna Gallery. You know which 
one it is; that room where the gilt, damask-cov- 
ered chairs, Venetian candelabra, Persian rugs, and 
Florentine cabinets make a sort of curio museum 

or sanctuary of sixteenth century art infinitely precious to artists. 
They were Alec Ross, an American, and Juan Barrias, a Span- 
iard, two men singularly unlike and yet sympathetic one to the 
other. They had been working three weeks, just the two of 
them, in the Colonna Gallery; they had talked a good deal, lent 
each other colors (given I mean; artists do not lend), and they 
were friends. When Ross found the studio next Barrias’ was to 
let in the big house in the Margutta he moved down his be- 
longings from the S. Basilio and ‘came to bunk with him.” 
Barrias was nothing loath. He liked this big, clean-hearted 
American boy; in the evening they went to the theatre to- 
gether, or studied Spanish; and even the talk of war did not 
make difficulties between them. They were talking war that 
morning as they worked. 

“TI see you coming,” Barrias observed as he painted away 
at the chandelier. ‘“‘There’s that nice island of Cuba there 
lying south of you, a fat morsel. You provoke the war and 
take Cuba in the name of mercy and human right. Ay de 
mil” 

“Nothing of the sort. Didn’t you declare war yourselves ? 
We're for justice.” 

“Yes, and the rest of the holy virtues. ‘For fifty years pre- 
sumably there has been feeling between you and us in Cuba. 
My dear Alec, things of this kind are brought on by slow de- 
grees. I suppose we should stop speaking to each other now 
that our countries are in jeopardy.” 

“T don’t think we need to stop; at all events, not till we 
have had to quarrel. We can’t share the same views.” 

“No, we can't. But we two are for art, aren’t we ?—art 
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eternal, serene, immutable; what do we care for politics? If it 
were not for my brother I should close my ears to the very 
name of war.” 

“Your brother?” 

“Yes; he’s in the army, and I wouldn’t exactly care to 
have him shot for me. That’s the only thing that troubles me 
in the whole concern.” 

“In the Spanish. army ?” 

“Why, of course; in what army do you suppose?” 

‘‘T don’t suppose anything. I was just astonished. I don’t 
believe you ever mentioned him before.” 

‘Perhaps not. You have a brother yourself, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have, very much so. A young scoundrel who used 
to wear my clothes, steal my neckties, and give me a dance 
generally. If it comes to real fighting that kid will go and en- 
list immediately. I know him and can tell. And ‘then my 
mother will write me letters.” 

Barrias had stopped painting. ‘Ross, if it really comes to 
that, . . . your brother and my brother, you know o 

“Well, we can’t help it, can we?” 

Barrias shrugged his shoulders. and resumed work. 

“How was it you never mentioned him?” inquired Ross 
presently. “I hadn’t an idea you had a family.” 

“Family is a large word for it. He is all I have. He is a 
good deal younger than I am and I brought him up. He’s a 
full-fledged lieutenant now, so I was able to leave him to him- 
self. I’ll show you his picture this evening, if you care to 
see it.” 

The picture, when Barrias tossed it across the table to his 
visitor, was a small, yellowed photograph of a very young man 
in the Spanish uniform. He had Barrias’ dark, thoughtful eyes 
and presumably his pale complexion. 

“ Nice-looking boy,” pronounced Ross. ‘So that is the 
Spanish uniform?” 

“Yes, for the infantry.” 

Ross was looking more at that than at the likeness. At 
home the President was calling for volunteers, volunteers, volun- 
teers, and Ross had an ache at the bottom of his heart for what 
the next over-ocean mail might bring. 

“T’ll show you my youngster,” he said, and stumbled into 
his own room in the dark. ‘“ How’s that?” he inquired proudly. 

. VOL. LXXV.—48 
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It was a beautiful face, typically American in the lines of 
forehead, brow, cheek, and jaw; a boy of eighteen or nineteen, 
with a resolute mouth and manly eyes; yet lurking between 
the eyes and the mouth were the possibility of humor and of a 
softness of mood not displeasing at his years. 

“Fine head!” exclaimed Barrias. ‘Really fine. Young 
Octavius with a good deal less of sensitiveness and a big lot 
more of will. -I congratulate you, Alec.” 

“Oh, thanks! He’s nothing out of the way. But I do 
think myself that some of those modern boys of ours come 
queerly near the classic. There was a fellow in the Art School 
in New York—” 

But with him we have no concern. 

His own words recurred to Ross on the morrow. He was 
crossing the Piazza di Spagna early in the afternoon and a 
familiar voice called after him. ‘Hello, Mr. Ross—hello!” 
Ross stopped and waited. ‘Hello, Jimmy!” he echoed pleas- 
antly, and he thought to himself that he knew few faces as 
good-natured and yet as ugly as that of this American lad. 
Jimmy’s just then was like the sunrise. ‘‘ Have you heard the 
news?” he asked breathlessly. 

“No; what?” 

“ Big victory; the Spanish fleet wiped out; a ‘¢vemendous 
victory, you know!” 

“Who told you?” 

“We were up at the Embassy this morning, pop and me— 
don’t you say a word about it, you know; but they had just 
got the wires and they were all going out for drinks, and—and 
—they were just grinning fit to split themselves. Oh, Lordy ! 
don’t I wish I was in Chicago to-day.” 

“ Rome’s no good after all, is it, Jimmy ?” 

“Oh! Rome’s all right; but there are no soda-fountains, 
and no chewing-gum, and—and—no boys. And when it comes 
to time of war—I felt I’d just got to tell you about it or 
bust.” 

“T’m glad you told me, Jimmy. Where did you say it 
was ?” 

“ Ma—Ma—-; is there a name like Manila anywheres?” 

“Manila? In the Philippines?” 

“Gosh! I don’t know. But they ’ve smashed the Spanish 
ships. Say, let’s go and tell them /” 
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Them was a camerata of students from the North American 
College. 

“T thought you were to keep it quiet?” 

“Oh, George! so I am. The papers have n’t got it yet, but 
I’d give anything to go and tell those boys, Would n’t they 
just holler!” 

As Ross sauntered home he wondered how poor Barrias 
would feel about it, and decided he need not tell him. 

On the morrow even the Roman papers reported briefly a 
naval battle and victory of the Americans at Manila Bay. Bar- 
tias pointed out the paragraph. “I know,” answered Ross 
briefly ; “I saw it.” 

“ Looks like business.” 

And Ross answered quietly, with a sort of swing in his 
voice: “You bet!” 

When fuller accounts came in a certain inevitable reserve grew 
up between the men. Neither wished to offend the other, and this 
fact with the subject uppermost in their minds made conversa- 
tion slightly constrained. Each watched for the postman in the 
morning with a hunger and keenness that were almost painful. 

On the roth of May, as he dressed, Ross heard his name 
called from the next room. He went in as he was. Barrias lay 
in bed wan-eyed and heavy. 

“Ross,” he said, “I believe I’m ill. I had an awful fit of 
shivering in the night and the most horrible dreams ever 
made.” 

“You ’ve got indigestion.” 

“Think not. I haven’t been eating for three or four days.” 

“Then you’ve been worrying about this blamed war. You 
ought to know better, Barry; really you ought. You look like 
the devil.” 

“TI have been worrying, but it’s not that. I feel ill; ill 
through and through. When you are dressed I want you to 
go down and ask a friend of mine, a doctor, to come up and 
see me. He lives quite near here.” 

“All right, old man. I’ll be ready in just five minutes.” 

Ross looked rather grave as he walked down to the physi- 
cian’s house. He looked still graver when he followed the 
physician out of the patient’s room. 

“Clear case of typhoid fever. He must have been drinking 
bad water or something of that kind. Has he any friends?” ‘ 


s 
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“One or two artists at the Academia di Espajia, I believe, 
and myself.” 

“He ought to have a trained nurse.” 

“T don’t think he could afford it.” After a pause Ross 
added: “Nor can I. You know the kind of fellows we are, 
doctor—artists and living from hand to mouth. I'll do what 
I can’ for him, willingly.” 

“Can you sponge him?” 

Brought brutally face to face with a practical fact Ross’s 
breath failed him. His hard head and enormous common sense 
rescued him. ‘I suppose.so,” he said; ‘I will try.” 

He little knew that he was constituting himself for eleven 
long weeks nurse, valet, and factotum. When he discovered 
what this little matter was going to be: a very sick man, an 
exacting doctor, no leisure, no possibility to work, and a wear 
and tear he had never been accustomed to, Alec Ross went 
through one of the black hours of his life. The temptation to 
“pitch it all overboard” was very strong in the twilight, but 
in the morrow’s first sunshine he was a man again. When your 
father was tough Scotch and has handed down to you his large 
build and the pure breath of the brae and the mountain; when 
your mother has made you a Catholic because she herself is 
Irish; when you read every day, because you think it beauti- 
ful, a book called the New Testament, results will. be brought 
about in your life. Ross came back to Barrias’ bedside in the 
morning. 

“ Alec!” the man cried, starting from a stupor. 

“ Yes—well?” The voice was very gentle. 

“Why doesn’t he write to me? Why doesn’t he write 
to me?” 

Then fuller consciousness dawned: “Oh! is that you? Has 
the mail come in yet?” 

“Not yet, Barry. I'll bring it up right away when it 
does.” 

“What are they doing—/chey, are they fighting ?” 

“No, there is no fighting. A new Spanish ministry has 
come to office under Sagasta. I think that’s about all the 
news.” 

“Does your brother write?” 

“Not he—young pig! I’d give him Hail Columbia if he 
were anywhere within reach.” 
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The wan, wan semblance of a smile stole into the Spaniard’s 
face. ‘‘We both—seem to be in the same plight,” he murmured. 

“That very day a letter came; but not for Barrias, and 
Ross did not carry it up, as he had said. It was from his 
mother to say that Donald had enlisted. Alec knew all along 
that it would happen; he had himself forewarned his mother ; 
but now the news did come he was half-crazed by it, and 
would have given ‘anything to be able to unburden himself in 
Barrias’ sympathetic ears. By this time, however, he had 
learned wisdom. Seventy-first New York Volunteers; how 
sweet it sounded! Seventy-first New York Volunteers; how 
proud he was that that brat should be man enough to do this 
thing all by himself! And then; no! he was angry with him: 
angry because he had thrown up his position, angry because he 
had left their mother alone, angry because he envied him. 
And then the old strain of song resumed: Donald and the 
Seventy-Firs-—New York—Volunteers! As Alec’ Ross looks 
back upon the war to-day it seems to him to be only a large, 
bare studio-room in the Margutta, with the wash-stand screened 
off and the bed pulled out into freer air; medicines upon the 
table; a man with a finely delicate Andalusian countenance, 
dark-set against the pillows, and then the whole air peopled 
‘with Donald and Donald and Donald. Silent thoughts, silent 
fears, wide-eyed anxiety at night; the wonder and the hoping 
and the trembling; those mails that never come; the news- 
paper reports, always so meagre, and that searching and scan- 
ning of the printed column in breathless dread. This, this one 
room and his own solitary anguish, for Alec Ross were the 
whole war. 

Somewhere about the fourth week he was a good deal 
upset to find that the business the physician called a ‘‘ chart” 
presented a new phase. The line he, Ross, was to draw at 
dawn dipped down into a deep valley; by evening it had crept 
up as high as the top of the highest mountain. 

“That ’s all right,” said the man of science calmly. ‘‘ This 
is about time for the recrudescence. Keep him as quiet as 
you can.” 

Ross wished the old doc would stay and try to do it him- 
self. He had been in the habit of lying down upon a couch 
across the room from Barrias’ bed; that night he knew he 
had better keep awake. He came and sat beside him, and 


. 
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Barrias roused himself to ask for drink. Ross was obliged 
to hold the glass. ‘‘ Miguel—Miguel’—muttered the patient. 
“Why doesn’t he come to me? .. . Why doesn’t he 
come to me?” he repeated peevishly, addressing himself to 
Ross. 

“Why, I guess something has (hang it all! what’s kept in 
Spanish ?)—oh! yes, detenido.” 

Barrias looked hard, with eyes that did not know, into the 
face of his friend; then he turned to the wall and lay still. 
Ross got block and pencil and began to sketch a renaissance 
gargoyle. There was no reason for doing it, but he had noth- 
ing to read and he did not want to sleep. Presently Barrias 
began to mutter in Spanish again: “No, no; I tell you I 
don’t care. Bless you, chico, it doesn’t matter to me. I 
always wanted to go to Rome and study. It will be just a © 
splendid opportunity for me. If she won’t mind? Ha! ha! 
ha!—if she won’t mind! . . . Boy, if she had ever cared, I 
—Miguel, Miguel! no, it isn’t true. I’m not ‘clearing out, 
believe me. You poor little rat; it isn’t your fault. Our own 
mother loved you better. I’m just going to Rome to study. 
Oh! how it wearies me to say the old thing over. Miguelito, 
can’t you understand?” ice 

Ross understood perfectly. The sick man was sitting up in ° 
bed, his face ablaze. ‘‘ Say, Barry, lie down, old fellow, and 
keep still.” - Ross spoke Italian, not Spanish this time, and his 
voice was soft. Then the great stillness fell again and the 
long, weary hours of night dragged past. In the sick-room the 
hush was almost palpable. Once Ross’s pencil creaked and he 
stopped short in the middle of a line. Barrias turned in his 
sleep, and almost immediately his voice rang out in great 
anguish: “No, I didn’t wish it. I never wished it! Oh! my 
God—how could I, after all these years? Could I have wished 
it I had never gone away. Brother, I swear to you I never 
wished it! It was only one of those damnable thoughts the 
evil one himself puts into our mind sometimes. I never wished 
it. Miguel, Miguel, go out into the moonlight; do you hear 
me? . . . Oh! the breath of the orange-blossoms. Your 
voices reach me like the tremble of water . . . and no! 
it doesn’t hurt me at all. See, she is coming. Their bullets 
will never reach you, hermanito! . . . Thank God, thank 
God! your life is charmed.” Then some dream of the starlit 
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summers of Andalusia must have been granted him, for he 
closed his eyes in calm. 

When it was light Ross lifted the heavy window- curtain 
and took his patient’s temperature. Barrias lay very quiet, and 
Ross looked up from the thermometer in alarm. ‘Are you 
cold, Barry?” The man shook his head. Ross brought him 
some whisky with a queer, awed face. ‘Is there anything you 
want?” Another negative. Ross got his great-coat out of the 
next room and flung it across the bed. When the physician 
had been explaining to him about taking the temperature Ross 
could remember tracing the base-line with his finger and 
asking : 

‘“What’s down here, doctor?” 

“Down there? Nothing. Down there you die.” 

' With no great shock, but only infinite pity, Ross wondered 
whether Barrias was going to die. He had heard of people’s 
dying at dawn. 

“Ross,” asked the faint voice presently, “is there any 
news ?”’ 

“N-no: nothing much.” 

General Shafter’s army of invasion, sixteen thousand strong, 
was hurrying southward to Key West for embarkation, but 
Ross did not think he need tell his patient this. 

“Am I very ill? Tell me the truth.” 

“Well, you have been pretty bad, but the old doc says 
you are doing first rate, and he’s best judge.” 

“I suppose so”; the breath was faltering. ‘Alec, will you 
take a message for me to Ruiz this evening? You'll surely 
find him at Juliana’s about dusk; if you don’t mind going.” 

“Not at all”; but even Ross winced at the prospect. He 
was willing enough to carry a message, but that going into 
Juliana’s under the strain of actual circumstances was scarcely 
to his liking. ‘Anything else I can do for you, Barry ?” 

“Yes—please. In the top drawer over there is a medal of 
the Immaculate Conception; yes, that. Give it to me, Alec. 
I’ve had it since I was a boy at school, in the dear old Con- 
gregation. Don’t take it away from me if I die.” 

And Ross answered earnestly, with bowed head: ‘No one 
shall touch it, Barry. I have one myself.” 

An hour later Barrias was sleeping peacefully, and Ross 
stole out into the little sunny street for a breath of fresh air 


. 
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and to forestall the postman’s knock. Two letters were handed 
him. One was addressed in Spanish to the Eccmo-Sr. Don 
Juan Barrias, and bore Alfonso’s face upon the envelope. The 
other set every pulse in Alec’s heart throbbing, for it was from 
Donald, dated the camp at Tampa. It was the kind of letter 
that sends calm reason flying and stirs up to fever-heat what- 
soever warm blood is in your veins. He was on his way to 
the front and drunk with enthusiasm. The new life of the 
soldier, the near prospect of fighting, the pride and glory of a 
uniform. And beneath it all, stout, loyal heart-beats for flag 
and country; the generous convictions that make heroes, no 
matter how in the cabinets other men have enmeshed and 
wrangled; the simple belief of the boy that he-is doing some- 
thing true and right and noble, the divine faith that embodies 
in him great ideals. 

“Pardon me.” 

Ross stepped quickly out of the doorway, courteously flat- 
tening his back against the wall. He did not’ know the girl, 
but she and her sister worked in the studio above his. As he 
lifted his hat she could not help wondering what news had put 
that warmth into his face and that glow in his eyes. - 

“How is your friend?” she paused to ask. ‘‘We were so 
sorry to hear he was ill.” The voice was English, pure and 
sweet, and the presence like a spring morning. ‘‘We—we 
wanted so much,” she hurried on, “to ask if there is anything 
we can do for him—help in any way. We don’t live here, but 
either my sister or I am in the studio all day.” 

“Thanks: it’s awfully good of you. I’m not much of a 
nurse, but poor Barrias has to put up with me.” 

“You have been very kind to him”; the girl’s eyes were 
rather eloquent for a moment. “If we can be of any assist- 
ance don’t forget us. We are just over you, No. 18, you 
know.” 

Ross repeated: “Thank you very much,” and gave her 
time to get upstairs ere he followed. “I wonder if it’s from 
that precious brother of his,” he soliloquized as he put Barrias’ 
letter face to face with Donald’s. ‘“ Funny thing these two lying 
in my pocket together.” 

Then he re-entered the sick-room. 

Barrias turned his head quickly. 

“ Any letters?” 
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“Not to-day, old man.” 

The doctor had threatened to wring Ross’s neck or something 
similar if he let the shadow of a letter into that room. 

“But haven’t there been any, Alec?” 

“Not half an ounce of one.” 

It was hard to meet the eager eyes and feel properly virtu- 
ous: Ross made a diversion by pouring out some medicine: 
“One of those English girls upstairs was inquiring after you 
just now, Barry; the younger, I think. I met her on the 
stairs and she wished to offer all sorts of services.” 

“Very kind, I’m sure. Thank her for me, please.” The 
voice was so weak and listless it did not surprise Ross that his 
friend should turn away. 

“Look here, doctor,” he expostulated, waylaying that gen- 
tleman on the landing. ‘‘There’s a letter for Barrias, and I 
feel I ought to give it to him. I expect it’s from his home, 
and he’s fretting a good deal about a brother he has in the 
army.” 

“Not for anything in the world, Signor Rosse. I’ve had 
typhoid patients before.” 

“ But—” 

“Open it yourself if you feel dissatisfied.” 

“T should hardly like to do that.” 

“Then, sir, it must wait.” 

At dusk, for love and pity, Ross nerved himself for Juliana’s. 
As he opened the door of the little color-shop, where the 
Spanish artists meet at Ave Maria, voluble talk and cigarette 
smoke filled the air. Quite distinctly he caught the words 
“los Americanos” in a sentence broken off short. It did not 
help to make him feel comfortable. He knew that many of 
the Spanish art-students in Rome had volunteered at their 
country’s first call for assistance, and he could sympathize with 
them; but he felt stiff and proud as he stood before these, 
their brother-brushes and fellow-countrymen, because, in far- 
away New York, a certain boy called Donald had done the 
same. Voices were hushed as he entered. The man lounging 
on the counter began to examine his cigarette-tip and the man 
in the up-tilted chair looked to the ceiling. It has been said 
that the Spaniard is too proud to be ill-bred ever, but hostile 
he can unmistakably be. 

“Signor Ruiz,” Ross spoke Italian and his voice was harsh. 


. 
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“Signor Barrias would be glad to see you at your convenience. 
He desired me to come and tell you so.” 

Ruiz stood up: ‘ You are very good, sir, to bring the mes- 
sage. You have my thanks.” 

Ross was turning away. The silence was so ominous the 
air seemed full of invisible pikes. Then the soul of the gen- 
tleman stirred in Ruiz: “You will shake hands with me, 
Ross? ”’ 

“With pleasure.” 

“We all,” Ruiz glanced around and the faces about him 
grew less dark,—“ we all feel grateful to you for your kindness 
to poor Barrias.” 

Ross would have given a good deal to be able to hit on 
something smooth and appropriate to say. “ Hang it all!” he 
blurted out, “it isn’t my fault, you know. I didn’t wish 
for war.” Then it seemed to him that he was dodging a re- 
sponsibility, and from the opt: door he giqnced back: “ But I 
am an American just the same.’ 

Ruiz called that very evening, and Ross thought it better to 
withdraw that they might talk at their ease. A quiet smoke on 
the piazzetta at Trinita de’ Monti, lounging against the stone 
balustrade and watching the stars come out one by one in the 
June sky, was a treat that had grown infinitely precious, it was 
so very rare. When he got back he devoutly wished he had 
never budged from the room. Ruiz. came out to meet him 
with a scared expression; the physician was watching Barrias’ 
pulse and Barrias himself lay low in bed with a face like ala- 
baster. 

‘ “What’s the matter?” gasped Ross. 

Ruiz was voluble: “He’s had a hemorrhage. My dear 
Ross, I was simply frightened to death. I thought he was 
going out then and there. I ran for the doctor. Just because 
he sat up in bed, you know. I couldn’t help it. He was 
talking to me about getting the Embassy to communicate with 
the War Office, concerning his brother, you know, and all of 
a sudden he went dead pale and his pulse stopped—yes, 
stopped. 

What Ross said was not exactly complimentary to Ruiz, 
though couched principally in impersonal interjections. What 
the doctor said to Ross was eminently direct. That night and 
for many nights following a white-robed sister of St. Dominic 
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took her place at Barrias’ bedside, but in the daytime Ross 
continued his heavy task. It may seem a simple thing to nurse 
your friend through a sickness and you may be generous 
enough to give without repining, but the days as they pass, 
lead-weighted, are very long. Moreover, the Roman summer 
was blossoming out into its full splendor of heat, and Ross got 
to look longingly at every scrap of green that came within his 
sight. His mother wrote him long letters full of sympathetic 
compassion for her “ poor, good boy,” and hope for his friend’s 
recovery. She was so sorry *: could not get away into the 
country, so sorry to hear it was so hot in Rome; but, under- 
lying all and running through all, Alec could detect that her 
real anxiety was thousands of miles from him. The papers 
brought him the news long before her letters could. The 
Spanish earthworks at El] Caney and San Juan carried by 
assault; Cervera’s fleet destroyed as it attempted to escape from 
Santiago; the Spanish prisoners’ arrival at Portsmouth; the 
surrender of Santiago. Ross read it all through with beating 
temples and with beating heart. From Donald he had heard 
no more. 

The day came when Barrias was allowed to sit up for the 
first time, then to move a little about his room, and finally to 
have pencil and paper again. But he was tired directly, and 
preferred to sit idle watching the full verdure on the hill of 
gardens opposite and the little figures passing at long range 
along the Pincio parapet. Through the open window came 
snatches of music from the military band. 

“ Alec, can’t I.have a newspaper ?” 

“TI don’t believe you can, old fellow. That doctor of yours 
doesn’t want you to read just yet. Have a cigarette in- 
stead.” 

This boon had been granted. Ross held the'light and the 
sick man looked up wistfully into the face above the flame. 

“ Alec, I’m. ashamed I ever said a word against the Ameri- 
cans . . .- since I know you.” 

“You certainly have a most beautiful and inspiring: speci- 
men from which to judge.” 

“No. Don’t mock me. My own brother could not have 
done more for me. Ross, you are ¢hin.” 

“T’m nothing of the kind. I’ve been this way all my life. 
Where are you going when they open your cage for you?” 


. 
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“Oh! away, somewhere, as far as I can get. Perhaps to 
Spain. You'll need a change yourself, Alec, my boy.” 

“TI want to get to the mountains. Some place where it is 
cool, and where I can work and work and work all day.” 

Ross was obliged to interrupt himself to answer a knock at 
the door. He came back with his hand at his breast-pocket. 

“‘What’s up?” Barrias was morbidly eager. 

“Oh! nothing; some bother or other. A bill most likely.” 

Barrias would not be baffled: “For me?” 

And Ross answered eagerly, for he hated lying: “No; for 
me.” 

, The envelope was a long official one and bore the printed 
head-line: ‘“‘Consulado de Espajia.” Ross showed it to the 
physician and the physician said “‘ Not yet.” The heart-action, 
he added, was scarcely what he could wish. And Ross 
swallowed his annoyance in silence. He had never been a 
patient man, but he felt that since Barrias’ illness he had gone 
through more petty trials than he could well relate. The 
morrow brought a letter for him. The day was one of those 
glorious, full-lived days of latter July, hot with a lusty splendor 
of blue and sun-blaze from the earliest morning; the kind of 
day in which everything that is not glare and strength and 
pulsing life is impossible anc unbelieved. Ross read his letter, 
as he had been in the habit of reading for ten weeks past, with 
one foot on the stairs and a shoulder to the wall. The English 
girl tripping up to her studio work on the top floor came upon 
him as she had done once before. It seemed to him that 
Donald had just written to him from the camp, Tampa, about 
this dear old regiment, the finest ever mustered, and the one 
that had brought together the “‘slickest officers and the jolliest 
lot of boys.” To the English girl it seemed that the face lifted 
from its reading was haggard and full of some nameless dread 
and agony as though he would have asked the weakest, mean- 
est living thing beside him to help him in his pain. 

“How is Mr. Barrias?” she asked, but her voice was very 
low. She was wondering not about Mr. Barrias, but about this 
six-foot, auburn-haired athlete, trembling—she could see that he 
was trembling. Conventionalities were flying to the four winds. 

“Mr. Ross, you are ill—you have had bad news. Pray let 
me assist you.” 

“‘T have had bad news,” he gasped. His head was bowed 
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as though he would shrink from the very light of day. 

“Be so good as to tell Barrias I have gone out—immediately— 
on business. Say you met me—and stay with him, if you 
will.” 

“Mr. Ross! you have no hat on.” 

He turned back, tore up the stairs past her into his room, 
and was in the street again ere she had done knocking at 
Barrias’ door. 

In the evening Ross opened that door himself. Barrias sat in 
his arm-chair beside the lamp, turning over the London Graphic. 
The room was neat (this Ross could never achieve) and there 
was a vase of roses upon the table. 

“’Evening, Alec, old fellow. I was so sorry to hear you got 
bad news this morning. Nothing serious, I hope?” 

“T have to go home at once. I shall try to catch the 
Saturday steamer. I was sorry not to give you your breakfast, 
Barry, but I was a good deal upset, and that English girl—” 

“ You—going home, Alec! To America?” 

““Yes. My mother wants me. She is in great trouble.” 

Barrias waited; he half expected Ross would give him his 
confidence ; but Ross was silent, and the Spaniard bent his head 
in respectful courtesy: ‘I am very sorry. Our mothers’ | 
sorrows are our own, I know. How I shall miss you!” 

Ross put his chair brusquely to one side and went and 
stood before the window. 

“‘ Alec, boy,” the older man said gently; “have a smoke. 
There’s nothing like it in this world.” 

In less than a minute, if he had ever lost it, Ross had re- 
covered self-control. He came back to the lamplight, but his 
voice was raw and hoarse: ‘‘I’m going to leave my sketches 
and things; will you look after them for me?” 

“Certainly I will. Anything else I can do for you?” 

“Nothing, thanks. If I can make to-morrow evening’s ex- 
press for Naples, I shall go by that. How about you?” 

“Oh! as soon as they let me move I shall go back to 
Spain, just for a few months.” 

“General break-up of the bachelor establishment!” Ross 
attempted to smile, but the effort was ghastly. “How did you 
like your new nurse?” 

“Who, the English girl? O Alec! she’s beautiful, isn’t 
she? Did you ever see such coloring? And graceful! She 


7 
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has half-promised to pose for me when I get back. I only 
wish I could start working again.” 

Ross was shading his eyes with his hand and did not seem 
to hear. 

“ However, she talked so much about you that I was half 
jealous. She thinks you are—let me see, how was it she ex- 
pressed it—” 

“Barry, do you mind going to bed? I’m dead beat.” 

The man paused a moment surprised at the interruption. 
Then he laid his thin hand upon the broad shoulder: “Dear 
old Alec!” he said. And the words meant a great deal he 
did not say. “ Please don’t wait to help me. I am quite able 
to get to bed alone.” 

But Alec stayed. 

In the morning the physician arrived brisk, alert, very busy. 
Ross waylaid him on the landing with an ultimatum. 

“Doctor, I’m leaving for Naples to-night. Either I give 
Barrias his letters or you must take charge of them yourself.” 

“Oh, well! let him have them. They can’t hurt him 
much now.” 

When the doctor had left Ross came into the room reluc- 
tantly: “‘ Letter for you, Barry.” 

The Spaniard’s face flushed quickly, then grew white as 
ivory. He took the missive, but did not open it. His hands 
-lay idle upon it and his head was bent. 

Ross watched him furtively: ‘I may as well make a clean 
breast of it. The letter is an old one, possibly six or eight 
weeks old. The doctor wouldn’t let me give it to you.” 

“Six or eight weeks, Alec? You might have given it to 
me before.” 

“He would n’t let me, I tell you. I hated keeping it 
back.” 

Then Barrias began to read the envelope and Ross turned to 
his refuge, the window. From the house opposite pigeons were 
flitting between the green-bowered dovecot, the eaves and the 
blue. 

“ Alec,” broke out the unsteady voice. ‘‘He speaks of war 
and of some terrible defeat the 1st of May!” 

“Well, you saw it in the paper: don’t you remember ?— 
before you were sick.” 

“He is going to the front; he writes to say good-by. Ross, 
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for God’s sake, what have they been doing since that letter 
was written?” 

“Fighting, that's all It was quickly over. It is over 
now.” ; 

“Over? What do you mean?” 

“Spain—has—asked for terms of peace.” 

“Spain? Beaten!” 

There was a pause until the bent brow and tardy lips could 
master the sublime shame of conquest, and Ross said—‘ Yes.” 

“My God!” : 

The pigeons were wheeling about in the quiet air with much 
flapping of peaceful wings. ‘I suppose you never heard any- 
thing of my brother, never saw his name in the papers?” 

“No. . . . There is a note for you from the Spanish 
consul; but, but I am afraid to give it to you.” 

“You know ?—” 

“T know nothing. I am afraid, that’s all.” 

“Give it to me.” 

Ross stood looking with eyes of pity at the emaciated, eager 
countenance. 

“Give it me, Alec, I say.” 

Slowly the man’s hand went to his pocket and slowly he 
laid the long envelope upon the table. Barrias rent the paper 
with quick fury, scanned the few lines it contained, and leant 
back laughing. Ross watched him. The laughter grew louder,’ 
shriller, more feebly convulsive. 

“Don’t laugh, Barry. I say, stop! Don’t laugh like that; 
Barry, stop laughing!” 

The man tried to restrain himself, but the spasms of sickly 
merriment still shook him. “He’s not dead at all. He never 
got any further than Cadiz. O Alec! to think of it, and I have 
been through the agonies of -death concerning him.” Now 
Barrias was in tears. Ross, by this time, knew what to do. 
He gave him whisky and waited. 

““Won’t he be furious! Poor Miguel! No fighting at all. 
And his letter is so heroic.” Barrias was laughing again. 
Alec’s face was grim and set. Barrias, glancing up for sympa- 
thy, felt that his attendant disapproved him. “I’m awfully 
sorry, Ross; it’s idiotic, I know; but I can’t help it. I sup- 
pose I’m weak.” Alec’s darkness had gone a good way to 
sober him. 
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“T understand. Only I don’t want you to make yourself 
sick again.” 

“No fear of that! O Alec! I shall never be sick again. 
What does anything else matter? You’ve beaten us; some day 
we’ll beat you. And meanwhile I have the boy. When I 
come back, . . . you’ll be back too, won’t you, before 
long ?.” 

“TI don’t know. It’s too soon to say. It must depend 
upon my mother’s plans.” 

“Of course. And your brother ;—by the. way, did he enlist, 
as you expected ?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Did ke see any fighting.” 

“He was at San Juan.” 

“San Juan? Another victory, 1 suppose? Well, well. I’m 
glad it’s over. When you see him shake hands with him for me, 
if he’ll take it from a Spaniard, and tell him that for his 
brother’s sake he’s the one American soldief . . . Ross, 
) PES as 

“God! man, can’t you see even a brute’s agony? My 
brother—my brother—is dead!” 
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FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY REV. P. FARRELLY. 


MPN instructive and interesting series of volumes de- 
scribing home and social life of the people of 
various countries by authors especially selected 
for the task is now being published by one of our 
enterprising firms. The series is edited by Wil- 

liam Harbutt Dawson, who himself writes the volume on Ger- 
many. The volume on French Life in Town and Country is 
written by Hannah Lynch, who is fitted for the task by many 
years residence in France and by unusual powers of critical ob- 
servation. Her style is strong and vivacious, and well suited to 
a work which is neither statistical, political, nor purely contro- 
versial. While the author is well equipped for the work of giv- 
ing her readers an accurate idea of the inner life of the French 
people, yet she falls short of doing her full duty because she 
has an evident bias against a Latin race, and she takes no pains 
to conceal it. She is a strong believer in Anglo-Saxon superi- 
ority; a hater of Catholics and Catholicity. 

Miss Lynch informs her readers that she entered a French 
convent at the age of fourteen to complete her education, though 
she fails to state whether or not she remained to finish. If she 
did, it must have been against her will, inasmuch as she is so 
strongly prejudiced against the education given in French con- 
vents. She pretends to be familiar with all spheres of French 
life: the aristocrat in his inviolable domain; the Jdourgeots in 
his restricted circle; the peasant and the artisan in their dis- 
. tinctive sphere. The book is highly enlivened by some admir- 
able descriptive character sketches portraying what she saw while 
sojourning among the people. Her description of the grasping 
Paris landlady is, even if overdrawn, an excellent representation. 
Her sketches of the peasant in his home, the artisan among his 
fellows, and many others, are equally well done. 

In a series of chapters, on rural and Parisian life, home life, the 
army and the nation, education, the press and organized philan- 
thropy, she leads the reader on, sustaining the interest through- 
out to such an extent that the reader is ever anxious to push 
on in order to learn more about this interesting people. 

‘VOL, LXXV.—49 
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It is most unfortunate that a writer of such merit should so 
markedly betray her English prejudices. She does not state in 
any part of the book that she is a Protestant; in fact, some 
allusions and innuendoes here and there, aside from her convent 
education, would lead a person to think that at one time she 
was, and should now be, a Catholic; but she writes with 
such Protestant leanings and tendencies that it is difficult to 
class her religiously. What other conclusion could be drawn 
from what she says about the Abbé Victor Charbonnel, who 
was excommunicated by the Archbishop of Paris for his attack 
on Rome. “There was not,” she says, ‘a word uttered in that 
remarkable lecture on a remarkable subject with which I did 
not sympathize.” Her book will, no doubt, be very pleasing 
to non-Catholics, most of whom entertain ideas about the French 
similar to those set forth in this book. 

The author shows herself to be thoroughly conversant with 
the different shades of French character in the several sections 
of the country, affected as it may be somewhat ’by climatic con- 
ditions. The towns-people are ruled by a need for excitement ; 
their eyes are always directed with envy towards Paris, in ex- 
pectation of that ‘“‘something”; but the happenings of Paris 
are rarely felt in the provinces. These towns-people are gay, 
good-natured, and good-willed. There is a certain unintelligent 
stiffness, pretension, and moroseness about the middle class, 
whose ambition is to pass as the aristocracy, or the gens de 
bonne famille. It was this led Bodley to state that only a 
kingdom or an empire would finally prove satisfactory to the 
French people. Some of these hobereaux are dull and common- 
place; while others possess in the full sense the qualities of the 
French character—alert and bright. Both the men and women 
of this latter class are strong and pleasing in their conversa- 
tional powers. The favorite amusement among the ladies is 
conversation; they are wont to gather in parlors or under a 
spreading tree to converse about sundry topics, and generally 
drift to political discussions. It is bad taste to cross y.ur knees, 
pick fruit, dance a hornpipe, climb a tree, smoke a pipe, or 
whistle a tune. Here she gives us a mixture of the sins of 
both sexes against French propriety which proves that, notwith- 
standing her claims to a knowledge of the French character, she 
fails to understand the characteristics of the people. In proof 
of her contention that the French are formal and monotonous, 
she gives the admission of an officious, pandering Frenchman: 
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“I have ever wondered at the reputation we give to the Eng- 
lish in France for excessive formality, for personally I have 
always found them to be a great deal more genial and easy 
than ourselves, and I readily recognize that we are much more 
formal.” 

The peasantry of France are clean, tidy, and comfortable, 
dressed in blouses, strong shoes or sabots, and neatly patched 
trousers, with an air of natural breeding. In some of the de- 
partments the laborers resemble well-to-do farmers; in the 
mountain districts they are rougher and of a sturdier build, 
more mistrustful of strangers. The farmer’s life presents more 
interesting points than that of the hobereau. Ask him what he 
thinks of pclitics, and he will tell you he has nothing to do with 
tricksters and idiots. He has no respect for the modern woman, 
nor the idea of her entering the liberal professions. The peas- 
ant women are.a happy lot, cheerful, pleasant, and tidy, neatly 
but inexpensively clothed, wearing spotless white caps; not in 
the least given to fashion. Their pride rather is to dress in the 
style of their grandmothers. They are indefatigable workers 
both in the field and in the home. It seems cruel, however, 
that women well advanced in years should be forced to labor 
in the fields, as they do very commonly. There is no more 
pleasing sight than to stop and watch these peasant people when 
gathered together to participate in their innocent amusements. 
Their frankness, openness, and great good cheer are refreshing. 
The thrift and industry of this class is one of the principal re- 
sources of the wealth of France; it was thanks to their savings 
that France was enabled to’ pay off so speedily the German war 
indemnity. 

Miss Lynch finds fault with their religious practices, makes 
light of the /éte-Dieu processions, which are so devotional, so 
inspiring. Almost in the same breath, to show her inconse- 
quence, she fondly speaks of the blessing of the fields and the 
orchards, which usually takes place between dawn and sunrise. 
The reason for her admiration in this latter instance is that she 
is wholly unable to divest herself of the feeling enkindled in her 
breast, when she followed these processions, as a convent girl. 
She vents her spleen, nevertheless, by comparing them to the 
great primal superstitions that ran through the religions of old 
when pagan and Christian of the time met in their uncultured 
nature. 

To attempt to,take the sting out of what she had said, she 
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adds: Catholics are not alone in their superstitions. In the 
Protestant Cévennes of France a pastor of the Reformed Church 
has been known to exorcise a field of evil spirits. The peasants 
dread more than the devil a mysterious god called the 
“ Aversier” (maker of rains). You will find educated French- 
women in Paris to-day, she says, who believe St. Anthony was 
canonized in the interest of their lost property. What blas- 
phemy! A friend of mine, she continues, a wide ‘reader, a 
traveller, a clever woman, accompanied me on a walk one day. 
She dropped her glove; she had not proceeded far when she 
perceived her loss. “Oh, dear good St. Anthony!” she fer- 
vently exclaimed, “make me find my glove and I shall have a 
candle lighted before your altar.” Miss Lynch has not suffi- 
cient religion to note the bent of the woman’s thankfulness in 
case she would be so lucky as to recover her property. How 
much more reasonable and natural it is to put one’s trust in 
‘God or his saints, how much more efficacious it is to soothe 
one's feelings with divine invocation, than to’ fume, rage, and 
worry, or inordinately bestir one’s temper when an accident like 
this befalls a person! How much more commendable such 
conduct is than to have recourse, like the non-religious, to 
clairvoyants, soothsayers, and diviners! How incomparably 
greater is this woman, religiously inclined, than the woman 
whom Miss Lynch states rules Paris by the senses, mastering 
the worst in man by the worst in herself! This woman has all 
the frailty of the wicked, red-heeled, minuetting eighteenth 
century, without any of its charm, its wit, or intellect. It is 
fashionable to treat her as a détraguée because she subsists 
mainly on excitement. 

Nowhere else is there such an atmosphere of worldly pleas- 
ure, gaiety, and beguilement as in Paris. The millionnaires of 
other countries flock to Paris to enjoy that life which is purely 
the creation of the French spirit and which cannot be found 
elsewhere. It is considered to be, as it were, out of the world 
not to be at the theatre on great theatrical nights; not to fre- 
quent the restaurants where everybody who is. anybody meets 
“tout Paris”; where the dresses of the women rival the decor- 
ations of the men. The scene approaches the ideal of the 
mundane paradise, peopled with brilliant personages. No- 
where in the world is there such refinement as in Paris; the 
taste, the polish, and the incomparable make-up of the exterior 
appearances of the men and women of fashion stand unrivalled. 
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But in the midst. of this show of elegance there is one thing that 
strikes a foreigner very forcibly—the wide gap existing between 
the fashionable set and the majority of the inhabitants in dress 
and external appearance; but all are well-mannered, and speak 
with an ease and correctness truly remarkable; even the washer- 
woman, as Bodley says. 

The Salon isa purely Parisian creation; it has had much to 
do with imparting the finish and grace which sit so naturally 
and are so becoming to cultured Parisians. The. salon of to- 
day is little more than a shadow of its former greatness; but 
it still manages to hold its place in the hearts. of Parisians, and 
any woman of wit and refinement may easily gather around 
her a number of social votaries. Paris is not as wicked a city 
as it is commonly credited with being; vice exists there, no 
doubt, as is the case in all large cities, but it is more hidden 
than in other cities of equal dimensions. Vice is perhaps, if 
I may use the expression, more refined in its depravity than 
in other large centres, because the Frenchman can do nothing 
by halves; whatever he undertakes he must bring the ideas and 
training of the sa/on into it. When riding horseback, he is 
not satisfied unless his horse is prancing and curving his neck. © 

There is, all told, more solid virtue, more sincere piety and 
earnest devotion, in Paris than any other large city in the 
world. Miss Lynch’s failure to recognize this in her estimate 
of Paris is certainly one of the glaring mistakes of her book. 
For her the ultra-fashionable, noisy, mundane folks comprise all 
Paris worth noticing; the sober, decent people who form the 
majority of the population are not worth bothering about. In 
fact, she forcibly gives expression to her disregard for those 
women who diligently attend to the affairs of their households, 
to the training and grounding of their children in the habits of 
virtue; the very women who help to give that stability to 
French institutions which prevents them from being overturned 
every now and then by the frivolous, noisy set. She has the 
greatest contempt for those very respectable, good women, 
always numerous in France, who decorate and adorn the chapel 
where Mass is sometimes said in their houses more generously 
and lavishly than any other room. Miss Lynch evidently be- 
grudges the becoming decorations bestowed on the chapel where 
God is adored. This very class of men and women whom 
Miss Lynch despises have been the strength of France at all 
times, the mainstay of law and order. They are the indus- 
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trious, well-intentioned folks who give character, strength, and 
steadiness to all undertakings. 

These are the charitably inclined of Paris, as well as through- 
out France; people most willing to assist the infirm and the 
afflicted. There is a vast amount of charity performed by the 
French. All charitable undertakings appeal to them; and it is 
precisely this class of people, scorned and scoffed at by the author 
of Life in Town and Country, who lead in all charitable works; 
who give themselves to this work from conviction and in ful- - 
filment of a duty. There is no parade about it, no unseemly 
desire to make their deeds known. They supply what should 
be attended to, but is not, by the free-thinking French govern- 
ment. Miss Lynch would fain have us believe the present 
republican form of government is philanthropic, far in advance 
in this regard to the government of the ancien régime; but she 
makes out a very weak case in favor of her contention, being 
only able to mention a maternity hospital; Pinaud’s hospital, 
which is a private philanthropic enterprise, and the Jewish 
hospital of the late Baroness de Hirsch. The only words of 
praise for Catholics or anything Catholic uttered by our author 
in her whole work is where she speaks of how much superior 
the work done by the sisters in the hospital is to that done by 
the lay nurses. She admits the sisters are more sympathetic with 
the afflicted, more sunny in their dispositions, than lay nurses, 
and consequently more successful in caring for the sick. But 
unwilling to leave any good impression on the minds of her 
readers towards Catholics, she attempts soon afterwards, when 
speaking of the Little Sisters of the Poor, to blacken the 
character of religious generally. ‘Whenever you penetrate 
below the surface of conventual charities, they will always be 
found profitable for the order and never for the individual. 
The hearts of nuns seem implacably steeled against human 
suffering, steeled against pity and generosity.” These words of 
the writer present a very fair sample of the animus of her 
book. 

But it is particularly in treating of the army and education 
in France that the author reveals her real designs; in truth it 
impresses the reader, while perusing these chapters, as if they 
were written in vindication of Dreyfus, as also to champion 
the Bill of the Associations. According to her, the French 
army is a cesspool of vice and corruption. Ordinarily soldiers 
are not the most virtuous people; and many of the French 
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soldiers may, at the present time, be wicked and depraved 
enough; still it is universally admitted that the moral tone of 
the French army is better now than it has been for a long 
time. One effect of universal conscription is that the mingling 
of all classes makes the morale of the army much better than 
it otherwise would be. The good people prevail in any nation. 
One of the consequences, then, of the sons of the good families 
of France leaving their homes year after year for the army, is 
to raise the moral standard of the army. Such in truth has 
been the case in France. The army is admittedly better than 
it has been for generations. I do not mean to say that it is 
perfection, nor that its influence is not injurious to many a 
young man. Many a good young man who left his family well 
schooled in virtue goes back to his parental home, after his 
two or three years of military service, a moral wreck, unwilling 
to work, corrupt and depraved. But what I wish to convey is 
that actually the army is better than it has been for a long 
time and that it compares more than favorably with any army 
in Europe at the present time. 

Hannah Lynch’s chapter on education would appear to be 
written in furtherance of the plans of these free-thinkers. The 
English system of education is, according to her, immeasurably 
superior to the French system. In the latter system “indepen- 
dence is smothered and initiative discouraged; the boys are 
brought up unboyish, unjoyous, watched and watching; the 
girls less frank and truthful.” The reason of this, she states, 
is that the religious, who she is unwillingly forced to acknowl- 
edge are the best teachers in France, regard the pupils not so 
much as young men to be taught how to live and conduct 
themselves as honorable men, but as so many souls to be saved 
in the other world. Whereas the British instructor teaches them 
to think and to act for themselves, to learn to be self sufficient, 
to act the gentleman under all circumstances, and even should 
nature have denied him intelligence, to prove himself in the 
depths of his stupidity at least a ‘‘ gentlemanly ass.” She fails 
to recognize that the system of teaching followed by the re- 
ligious is based on a solid moral basis, and is therefore much 
superior to the one she praises. She does not want to admit 
this; it would be antagonistic to her plan. The church must 
be blackened and misrepresented. And yet is it not true that 
the Frenchman enjoys the distinction the world over of being 
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the polished gentleman? Has not his training something to do 
with this? Certainly; but it would not do for her to make 
such an admission, as it would be altogether too unpleasant for 
the readers she desires to please. _She makes, however, an ad- 
mission which markedly incriminates her. A Greek asked her 
advice as to whether he should send his boy to France or to 
England to be educated ‘Send him to France,” was her 
answer, “if you want him to receive a good education; but 
send him to England if you wish him to become a self-re- 
liant, successful man in after life.’ Here our author commends 
and places in the front rank the system of education which 
she had before condemned. 

The trouble with her, apart from her aforementioned pre- 
judice, is that she fails to note the differences of the character- | 
istics of the two races. Some things appeal to the tastes and 
fancies of the one race which are not at all according to the 
likings of the other. She confirms .what is just said of her 
opinion here, when a little further on she says the French 
system makes the best scholar, but a mixture of what is best 
in both systems would be highly desirable. Yes, but then we 
would have neither the French nor the English system. A 
mixture of what is best in the Frenchman and the Englishman 
would make a better type of manhood; but then such an in- 
dividual would be neither an Englishman nor a Frenchman. 

Hannah Lynch has the greatest contempt for the famous 
French Academy, which she calls the home of literary fossils,—all 
because they refused to receive the infamous Zola among their 
number. In her anti-Catholic prejudice she has no use for such 
strong literary characters as Ferdinand Brunetiére, Paul Bourget, 
Frangois Coppée, or Jules Lemaitre, because they have become 
Catholics; but she unstintedly praises Lavedan, Hervieu, and 
other lesser lights, especially if they wrote anything against 
religion. 

On the whole French Life in Town and Country leaves a 
bad taste on the mouths of its readers, and all the fair- 
minded ones will leave it out of their hands saying: This is a 
book written with the express purpose of pandering to pre- 
conceived anti-Catholic prejudices; the writer is conversant with 
French life, picks out whatever suits her design, ignores or lies 
about the remainder. The writer is a fair observer, but a poor 
reasoner. 
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BRIXEN, WHERE THE MILLENNIAL FESTIVAL WAS. HELD. 


THE ANCIENT TYROLEAN BISHOPRIC, BRIXEN, AND ITS 
MILLENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


BY CHARLOTTE H. COURSEN. 


MEN Tyrol, on the River Eisach, and near the Bren- 

ner Railway, about fifty-six miles south of 

Innsbriick, lies the-interesting old bishop’s town 

of Brixen, surrounded by a grand mountainous 

puss, landscape. The houses in the older ‘streets are 

built with quaint arcades in the lower story, extending along 

the sidewalk; several old churches and the episcopal palace are 

worthy of note; but the central object is the cathedral with its 

copper-roofed towers, for here the Prince Bishop sits in state 
upon his throne of red velvet with golden fringe. 

The building as it now stands dates only from the eighteenth 
century, and is in baroque style, but it replaces older buildings 
of the Gothic: and Romanesque orders, and closely adjoining it 
are those extremély interesting cloisters dating from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, familiar to many New-Yorkers, if not 
from actual sight, at least from Riefstahl’s beautiful painting, 


. 
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still on exhibition in the art collection of Mr. C. W. Schumann. 
The frescoes belong to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and represent an important school of art which has been ably 
treated by the Tyrolean art critic, Hans Semper, in various 
publications. . 
There was a Brixen before there was a Tyrol, as. now under- 
stood. When the tenth century opened the present crown 
land, Tyrol, was included in the Duchy of Bavaria and subject, 
of course, to the German emperor. This “glorious colony in 
the province of Rhetia,” of which Tacitus speaks, was then a 


wild country. According to legend, Christianity had been 
introduced from Italy by St. Cassian in 350, and, at all 
events, a bishopric existed in the romantic region of Saben from 
very early times, whether.founded by St. Cassian or not. In 
got the meadow land of Prichsua, or Brixen, was united with 
Saben, and from this time grew in importance—being on the 





THE PEOPLE OF BRIXEN IN go! A. D. 


chief route between Italy and Germany—until it finally absorbed 

the older seat of Saben and became the abode of the bishop. 
The Bishop of Brixen was a temporal prince, a lord of lands 

as well as a spiritual master, and he owed allegiance to no one 





AND ITS MILLENNIAL FESTIVAL. 
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THE CRUSADERS WITH THE MINNESINGERS. 
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under the emperor. His task in those days was a complicated 
one, for in spite of his churchly office he was ob'iged to raise 
troops and fight battles. One bishop, Zacharias, lost his life in 
attempting to drive back the Magyar invaders. 

Another great bishopric, farther south, in the district now 
Tyrol, was Trent, a town of Roman origin. 

The rest of the country was owned by various noblemen, 


COUNCILLORS OF BRIXEN, WITH THEIR WIVES AND DAUGHTERS (early 17th Century). 


also owing allegiance to the emperor, but full of rivalry among 
themselves. Some local power was needed .to promote order, 
and this was supplied by the bishoprics of Trent and Brixen as 
representing the highest degrees of culture, order, and sanctity 
then to be found in the land. . 

By degrees, however, events moved forward on a more 
purely political basis. Names of certain terrestrial lords loom 
up largely; now that of Eppan, now Audechs, finally that of. 
the Counts of Tyrol, owners of the old Roman castle, Terriolis, 
near Meran. By 1248 they were dominant, and their name 
was impressing itself upon the country at large. This naturally 
altered the attitude of the bishoprics. They could no longer 
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retain their former political prestige; in fact, while still claim- 
ing independence, they were glad to seek and obtain the pro- 
tection of the powerful Counts of Tyrol. 

A change of importance was the passing of Tyrol to the 
House of Hapsburgj“which brought the bishoprics under Austrian 
“ protection.” This occurred in 1363 after the death of that 
strange personage,. Margaretha Maultasch, the last representative 

Se Be 


LANZKNECHT TROOPS OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 


of the Counts of Tyrol. Her heir was Duke Rudolph IV. of 
Austria—allied to her house—a most genial and enterprising 
character, who, during his short life, so richly endowed Vienna 
with cathedral and university that he is known as Rudolph the 
Founder. 

Another change saw the bishops still pursuing the even 
tenor of their way. Duke Frederick IV. of Austria’ (of the 
Empty Purse) was ruler of Tyrol, 1406-1439. It was he who 
finally consolidated the County (Grafschaft) of Tyrol, by put- 
ting an end to the territorial power of the lesser lords. The 
Prince Bishops of Trent and Brixen retained their local rights 
undisputed. Of course they had no real political power as 


. 
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ARQUEBUSIERS AND MUSKETEERS (early 18th Century). 


affecting the county at large, and probably for this reason they 
were not disturbed. 

Napoleon evidently ‘considered such conditions an anachror.- 
ism, for by the treaty of Luneville, in 1801, he secularized 
these bishoprics, as he had already done with others in Ger- 
many. The temporal power of the bishops was annulled, and 
their domains became an integral portion of the Austrian 
County, Tyrol. This decree was confirmed by the Congress of 
Vienna, 1814. 

Of course the spiritual prestige remains in a country so 
devotedly Catholic, and for this reason, and also because the 
past is gratefully remembered, the recent millennial festival at 
Brixen was celebrated with great fervor and with all due regard 
to historical accuracy and artistic detail. 

It took place on October 26 and 27, 1901. 

On the first day were preliminary exercises, including music 
and a torchlight procession. The second day, Sunday, was 
ushered in with the blast of trumpets. After an-8 o'clock 
service in the cathedral came the historical procession, in which 
tableaux were personated upon floats. 
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Announced by trumpeters and heralds bearing the arms and 
colors of Brixen, first were the early inhabitants of Prichsua, or 
Brixen: farmers, shepherds, hunters, etc. 

Then came the introduction of Christianity by St. Cassian— 
really, of course, preceding the other in point of time. The 
saint was surrounded by Roman soldiers from Saben (once a 
Roman station) and by natives, of the ancient Rhetian tribes. 

Crusaders followed; among them Count Albert of Tyrol 
(1218) and Bishop Berchtold of Brixen; also the Minnesingers, 
Walther von cer Vogelweide and Lenthold von Saben. 

Next came a gala equipage, bearing Duke Rudolph IV. 
(1363), first Austrian “ protector” of Brixen, and Bishop Mat- 
thias, accompanied by banner-bearers, pages, and warriors. 

Then a cathedral school of the Middle Ages, especially 
charming. The boys sang an old Christmas carol. 








OO — 


UNION OF BRIXEN WITH TYROL AND AUSTRIA IN 1814. 





The Brixen art of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies was represented by a model of the cathedral in its for- 
mer Gothic style, and by painting and sculpture, presided 
over by the artists themselves; and in front of. all, Oswald 
von Wolkenstein, “the last Minnesinger,” played and sang as 
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in bygone days, in costume copied from an old memorial tab- 
let. 

The municipal life of Brixen, which developed late in the 
seventeenth century, was represented by the biirgermeister, 
guilds, and soldiers of the period, and then came the sharp- 
shooters, followed by a band of music in antique costume. 

The last tableau gave the final and complete union of Brixen 
with Tyrol and Austria in 1814. Represented as three women, 
Brixen, Austria, and Tyrol were borne along in a richly décked 
car, surrounded .by children in the old Brixen costume, and 
preceded by Peter Mayr, Haspinger- the Monk, the Maiden of 
Spinges, and other patriots of the vicinity. 

The procession ended with a flood of melody from various 
Schiitzen bands. A thousand years of history had gone by, 
and amid the same beautiful scenery, in the same life-giving 
air, the participants in the pageant stepped on into the newer 
life of the present and future. 
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CONCERNING A FEW ANGLO-CELTIC POETS. » 


BY ANNA BLANCHE McGILL. 


SEMONG legends innumerable the _ pre-eminently 
f §6fertile Celtic imagination has created there is a 
story of those ancient heroes, the Féinn. In a 
cavern far beyond man’s ken they were doomed 
wre §8to a spell-bound sleep till the advent of a de- 
liverer who, by blowing three times on the horn hanging at the 
cave’s mouth, would break the enchantment. One day a hunter 
appeared; suspecting that a charm was over them, he grasped 
the horn and blew a blast; whereupon the somnolents opened 
their eyes. A second time he set his lips to the horn, and 
they half rose, leaning on their elbows, staring at him in such 
passionate consternation he was terrified, and, eager to report the 
marvel, he fled away without blowing the final blast needed to 
break the spell. And so, far away in that ancient cave of 
romance were left the warriors with ‘dreams still upon their 
eyelids, waiting to be aroused into that Life Immortal where 
move the Homeric heroes and their vigorous confréres of song 
and story. 

It would seem, however, as though a rescuing band of ad- 
venturers had lately approached to work the great deliverance. 
Once again the glamoured haunt of Celtic fable has begun to 
ring forth echoes of antique legends of faery and chivalry blent 
with a new music of love and joy and sorrow. To the interest 
and enrichment of English literature, it befalls that these echoes 
born of Celtic breath have awoken in our own tongue. 

In English and American reviews of the last few years there 
have been frequent allusions to that contemporary literary 
activity which has called forth such terms as Celtic Literature, 
Celtic Renaissance, Celtic Movement, etc. The allusions have 
elicited inevitable discussion. On the one hand, Anglo-Saxon 
critics and literary historians fail to find Celtic literature a de- 
notation sufficiently accurate for what is expressed through the 
medium of the English language. 

On the other hand, Celtic representatives of the movement 
brandish figurative ‘shillalahs” at those who, by such formulas 
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as Celtic Renaissance, Gaelic Revival, and sundry other syno- 
nymes for a rebirth of things Celtic, would seem to insinuate 
that the cold chains of silence had ever bound the Tara 
Harp in mortal muteness. . 

In the present actual state of things it would seem, perhaps, 
wiser and more fruitful to let much discussion about it be rele- 
gated to domains of partisan consideration, and be superseded for 
general interest and edification by an investigation of the work 
some highly endowed poets are doing—work that both in its 
achievement and promise, whether the Celtic spirit has ever died 
and been resurrected, whether these poets prefer to sing under a 
flag all vert or under a green corner of the British pennant, forms 
one of the most delightful contributions to English literature. 

Since the tang of this contribution is distinctly Celtic, in 
spirit, themes, and music, though cast in the English language, 
perhaps the term, Anglo-Celtic, most aptly characterizes it. 

To those of Anglo-Saxon predilections who remember that 
Greene says Shakspere’s affluent versatility, his félicitous, radiant 
fancy, are due to his birth in that Welsh borderland of the 
Forest of Arden, and who remember how that master emeritus 
of clear modern English, Matthew Arnold, admitted the ampli- 
tude of the Celtic element in English literature, it will be no 
cause for regret that some of the most engaging productions in 
English to-day, especially poetry and works of the imagination, 
are by those who pray with their eyes towards Ireland and 
Iona. While, on the other hand, much as fervent contemporary 
Celts, with hearts not saddened by hope deferred, may look 
forward to the modern glorification of the Gaelic and Brythonic 
tongues in a literature worthy to succeed Ossian and the Tain 
Bo Chuailgne, Taliesin and the Mabinogion, they need not lament 
in these days, when, however auspicious the omens, their hour is 
apparently not yet come; they need not lament since their 
national genius is asserting itself, if in a tongue not native to 
Erin or Brittany, yet side by side with the noblest manifesta- 
tions of the Teutonic element in that marvellous composite we 
call English literature. Kipling, William Watson, best of all 
Stephen Phillips, heir of Marlowe, Milton, Tennyson, and the 
Preraphaelites, voicing echoes heard along the Anglo-Saxon 
line, are nobly companioned into the twentieth century’s be- 
ginning by such men as William Butler Yeats and his ilk, 
whose song reminiscent of emotions and imaginations immemori- 
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ally Celtic, recurring down the ages, strikes now the strong 
tones of an almost inebriate gladness, now the tender strain of 
old departed joys, now the exultation in nature, 


“Where the mystical brotherhood 
Of sun and moon, and hollow and wood, 
And river and stream work out their will”; 


now the mystery-fraught harmonies of those Eternal Presences 
ever haunting the heart and mind of the Celt whose ear, so 
spiritually attuned, always hears, even under conditions that 
would have annihilated other nations, the ineffable music which 
is the inspiration of Life,—the Divine Incantation which creates, 
energizes, and preserves, which in its infinite resonance through 
the universe the spirit’s ear apprehends as the august breath of 
“God winding His lonely horn.” 

The persistent reference to a Renaissance in things Celtic, 
however, is not without some foundation, nor does the fact seem 
matter for offence to the lands of heather and shamrock. In 
this work under consideration there is eloquent evidence of a 
kind of new intoxication such as in happy seasons of the 
world’s literary history occasionally takes possession of a group 
of writers,—an intoxication with the charms of nature, with 
human and ideal beauty, with a novel perception of the aspects 
and purposes of life. 

The lyrics of Yeats, Trench, Fiona Macleod, Nora Hopper, 
Dora Sigerson Shorter have straightway sounded the alarum of 
a fresh approach to nature and life,—an approach attained by 
a fancy delicate and supple, an imagination fresh and active, in 
nowise outworn and morbid, and by a keen discriminating sense 
of the salient literary elements in human joy and suffering. 

Two writers of this Celtic genre stand forth shining lights 
whose work seems to epitomize the immemorial characteristics 
of their island races. Over the broad seas of imagination, 
emotion, and spiritual apprehension these two, Miss Macleod and 
Mr. Yeats, sail, their crafts of song, however, bearing colors 
significant of slightly differing individual and provincial influences. 
Over Mr. Yeats’s work there is the glamour bred by his Irish 
fairy-folk; Miss Macleod’s is imbued with the grammarye of 
her Highlands. 

The Muse of the Druid-land whose touch is witchery has 
woven three spells upon Mr. Yeats: the spell of nature, 
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“Your mother Erie is always young, 
Dew ever shining and twilight gray” ; 


the spell of beauty, “the Rose of all Roses, Rose of all the 
world,” and the spell of sadness, the burden of beauty this 
loveliness, intangible, elusive, ineffable, creates: 


“The flame of the blue star of twilight hung low on the rim 
of the sky 
Has awaked in our hearts, my beloved, a sadness that never 
will die.” 


All good old-fashioned Irish spells to be sure! 

It is a tautology common to critics to assert the nearness 
of the Gaelic heart to nature. It is a tie of veritable kinship. 
The faery-folk, who are cousins of the wind and wave, green 
trees and flowers, have lived so familiarly with the Hibernians 
they all seem to have become most intimately bound together. 
And in this modern day Mr. W. B. Yeats eminently attests 
the association. In the ‘‘Madness.of King Goll” he states his 
Own case: 


“And now I wander in the woods 
When summer gluts the golden bees, 
Or in autumnal solitudes 
Arise the leopard-colored trees; 
Or when along the wintry strands 
The cormorants shiver on their rocks 
I wander on and wave my hands, 
And sing. and shake my heavy locks. 
The greywolf knows me; by one ear 
I lead along the woodland deer, 
The hares run by me growing bold. 
They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter round me, 
the beech leaves old.” 


Also in “The Lake of Innisfree” he voices an irresistible 
nostalgia for the places lying far from the madding crowd: 


“T will arise now and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey tee, 
And live alone in the bee loud glade. 
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I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway or on the pavements gray 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 


His direct call to the world of “ Out-of-Doors”* is as magi- 
cal as any lyric in the language: 


“ Outworn heart in a time outworn 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right; 
Laugh heart again in the gray twilight, 
Sigh heart again in the dew of the morn.” 


In recent poetry there is no line of more exquisite fancy, 
delicacy, and charm than his telling how . 


“. . . the stars grown old 
In dancing silver-sandalled on the sea, 
Sing in their high and lonely melody 
Eternal beauty wandering on her way.” 


His sensitiveness to the second spell, of beauty, is what 
primarily gives Mr. Yeats his accolade among the truest knights 
of song. His absolute response to her varying and manifold 
forms lifts his lines into a continuous ecstasy. He knows in- 
deed the inspiration and the poet’s dream. The glory and the 
rapture take possession of him from all sources—from the very 
meanest flower that blows, from the summit of that tran- 
scendent beauty, 

oie proud, austere, 
Dim vision of the far Immortal Face, 
Divinely fugitive, that haunts the world 
And lifts man’s spiral thoughts to lovelier dreams.” 


In his interpretation and apotheosis of love Mr. Yeats is 
likewise worthy of his race, whose distinction it has been to 
idealize human emotion, to lift it from earth into a purer ether 
than base natures can conceive or breathe. Ernest Renan, who 
so sympathetically revealed to France “la poesie de la race 
Celtique,” says: ‘‘No other human tribe has carried so much 
mystery into love. No other has conceived with more delicacy 
the ideal of woman. . . . Compare Guinevere and Iseult to 
those Scandinavian furies, Gudruna and Chriemhild, and you 
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will acknowledge that woman as chivalry conceived her—that 
ideal of sweetness and beauty set up as the supreme object of 
life—is neither classic, Christian, nor Germanic, but in reality 
Celtic.” There is, in truth, no literature of love which as a 
whole is freer from earthly elements than this of the Celts. To 
what tender and yet high passion Mr. Yeats rises, the lines his 
Aedh speaks most aptly illustrate; the note of magic rings in 


them: 
“You need but lift a pearl pale hand 


And bind up your long hair and sigh, 
And all men’s hearts must burn and beat; 
And foam on the dim sand, 
And stars climbing, the dew-dropping sky, 
Live but to light your passing feet.” 

And again: 


“The wrong of unshapely things, the wrong too great to be 
told, 
I hunger to build them anew, and sit on a knoll apart 
With the earth and the sky and the water remade like a 
casket of gold, . 
For my dreams of your image that blossoms a rose in the 
deeps of my heart.” 


What Keats called the “melancholy fit,” a malady most in- 
cident to Gaels, asserts itself frequently in the poet’s work; 
not, however, the poignant grief, the Titanism Matthew Arnold 
found in some of his compatriots’ verse, but rather the longing 
for the ideal beauty—the unattainable not to be encompassed 
in the Vale of Sorrow. But the shadow of seriousness does not 
always envelop the poet; he can lilt as good a ballad as the 
best when he has a mind to. He can sing about how 


“Good Father John O’Hart 
In penal days rode out 
To a shoneen he had fee-lands 
And his own snipe and trout. 


All loved him, only the shoneen 

Whom the devils have by the hair, 

From the wives and the cats and the children 
To the birds in the white of the air.” 


It is much to Mr. Yeats’s honor that his technique shows the 
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influence of the age. The repose and smoothness of his lines 
are a credit to a generation in whose memory Tennyson was a 
meistersinger. Restraint and poise have never been cardinal 
virtues of Gaelic literature. There has always been a tendency 
—I speak not as those who are far above all passionate wind 
of criticism,—there has always been a tendency to carry mys- 
ticism too far into the realm of fanciful vagaries, to run into 
hyperbole and exaggeration. And here it seems to me will lie 
the future hope and strength of the Celts who stdnd for a re- 
vival of the old tongues: that they adopt from the ancient 
national sources and time-honored sources what conceptions of 
dignity, depth, sincerity, they contain, leaving the trivial and 
the too fanciful to those primitive archives which may honor- 
ably enough retain them, while from the spirit of this time, from 
the earnestness that made the great poets of the century just 
past, let them acquire the lesson of strenuousness and persis- 
tency in effort, the necessity for a flexible and virile technique 
without which the great mines of thought and feeling have 
never relinquished and will never relinquish their golden ore. 
Mr. Yeats’s technique has such supple grace, such distinction 
both in its diction and its rhymes, one would rejoice to see it 
set to greater uses than it has yet attempted. His dramas 
reveal his ability for sustained effort. With a theme loftier 
and more vital than those he has so delightfully developed, it 
might be given him to write the great modern Celtic drama, 
accomplishing egregiously the task he set himself: 


“. . . I too would accounted be 
True brother of that company 
Who sang, to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, 
Ballad and story, rann and song.” 


Parallel with Mr. Yeats, the prince among those spinning 
Irish skeins of Celtic imagination and fancy, Miss Macleod is 
weaving Scotland’s thread of poetry into the Celtic woof that 
crosses and enriches the Anglo-Saxon warp of English literature. 
She brings sterling prerequisites to the service: a fervent im- 
agination, an intensity of feeling, a spiritual insight that sounds 
the depths of man’s soul, a spiritual outlook that soars to in- 
finities and eternities. Her vein of Scotch blood permeates her 
work with a certain strength, a moral element which, as the 
zsthetic one in Mr. Yeats’s work, is the incessant motif of hers. 


s 
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As through his poetry runs continually the yearning towards a 
far-off, eternal beauty, so this Highland woman’s recurrent re- 
frain, pitched in the key of a national feeling, expresses a crav- 
ing for the things of the spirit. Her most distinctly imagina- 
tive work is but a fanciful and symbolic rendering for the ideals 
and spiritual struggles of her race. Her treatment of this moral 
element in stories resonant with the breath of strong winds 
haunting Iona, and with the strenuous speech of waves on its 
shores, is a delight to the serious-minded reader of fiction whose 
desideratum is for something between a fiction made of unmiti- 
gated froth and the morbidly psychological analyses of human 
emotion which are the pitfalls of the modern serious-minded 
novelist. 

There is a note of strength particularly unfeminine in Miss 
Macleod’s work. Her tales of terror, pathos, and tragedy strike 
elemental strata of life. All the lesser, superficial details of the 
human relation are cast aside, while is left revealed the old 
basic, everlasting conflict of the flesh and spirit, will and perverse 
inclination, the immemorial “war in the members.” 

She has also that rare power, the hall-mark of genius, to. 
create palpable atmosphere. The air of the Highlands, gray 
mists, the sea and its surges make around steep cliffs, dull reaches 
. of monotonous moorlands,—all these fall into place as back- 
grounds for her plots and the people of her imagination. 
Mysterious elemental glooms that transport one’s fancy into 
primal nature she conjures with special effectiveness in such 
weird tales, for instance, as that gruesome one of the “Wild Man 
of Iona,” who took upon himself the sins of the man he hated. 

Her narratives are cast in rhythmic form which acts as an 
incantation to make one thrill, shudder, and yet admire. This 
rhythmic movement, into which even her prose glides, would 
almost persuade one to class all her work as poetry. In fact her 
prose, more lyrical than writing so called, lies in that borderland 
between prose and poetry, which does exist, malgré Mr. Lowell’s 
declaration: “There is nothing between prose and poetry!” 

However, much of Miss Macleod’s work would pass Mr. 
Lowell’s censorship as being poetry pure and: simple. Lyric 
dramas are to her credit, songs serious and inspired, such as 
the “Rune of Age,” “The Prayer of Women,” “The Closing 
Doors.” But quoting another is irresistible,—another which re- 
veals how sweetly the breath of the Celtic: Muse sometimes 
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blows over her fingers in happy moments of lightness and spon- 
taneity. It is too bad, however, she did not flank with another 
syllable the undefended “the” at the end of the line: 


“O sweet St. Bride of the 
Yellow, yellow hair ; 
Paul said and Peter said. 
And all the saints alive or dead 
Vowed she had the sweetest head, Bonnie, sweet, 
Bonnie, sweet Saint Bride of the 
Yellow, yellow hair. 
White may my milking be, 
White as thee: 
Thy face is white, thy neck is white, 
Thy hands are white, thy feet are white, 
For thy sweet soul is shining bright,— 
Oh dear to me, 
Oh fair to see, 
St. Bridget white. 


Safe, thy way is safe, O 
Safe, St. Bride; 
May my kye come home at even, 
None be fallin’, none be leavin’, 
Dusky even, breath-sweet even, 
Here as there, where, O 
St. Bride, thou 
Keepest tryst with God in heaven, 
Seest the angels bow 
And souls be shriven ;— 
Here as there ’tis breath—sweet even 
Far and ‘wide,— 
Singeth thy little maid, 
Safe in thy shade, 
Bridget, Bride!” 


Among the others who sing most pleasantly the “ancient 
ways of old Erie” are Herbert Trench, Mrs. Shorter, Katherine 
Tynan Hinkson, Nora Hopper, George Russell, Mrs. Wingate 
Rinder, Ernest Rhys, and hosts of others whom to name is to 
rouse memories of lyrics spontaneous and delightful, smacking 
of genuine Celtic flavor. Not only in the old tongues do these 
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new Celts reveal their racial heritage of romance, sentiment, 
sensitiveness to beauty, but also in excellent, charming English. 

Of these, perhaps, Mr. Trench has lately soared the highest ; 
his work approaches nearest to inspiration. His technique, 
always captivating, is often original He has the charm of 
making new and subtle similes, artistic climaxes, delightful sur- 
prises to which his felicitous lines lead unexpectedly but easily. 
For instance, this stanza from ‘The Night”: 


“But she, like sighing forests, 
Stole on me full of rest; 
Her hair was like the sea-waves, 
Whiteness was in her breast 
(So does one come at night upon a wall of roses).” 


His ‘‘ Deidre Wed,” one of the year’s most notable books of 
verse, is an engaging remoulding of ancient legends. His de- 
scriptions of the venerable manor are full of charm: 


"es Fabulous, 

Oh friends, and dark and mighty was the house. 
The beam-work in its dome of forest trunks— 
They that had been chantries of the dawn, 
To blacken songless through a thousand years, 

Since they swayed buds in the glens, 
Or spun the silken floating gleams 
Of shadows.” 


All this Celtic literature may be considered in two aspects: 
as an expression of the Celtic people’s dreams, aspirations, 
philosophies; and in its other character as part of English litera- 
ture. Matthew Arnold gave a text for a consideration of its 
latter aspect when, in his essay on the study of Celtic litera- 
ture, he insisted on the “advantage we may derive from know- 
‘ing the Celt and things Celtic more thoroughly.” Now, in 
contradistinction to Anglo-Saxon poetry, whose keynote, since 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and Browning gave the pitch, has 
been intellectuality, this Celtic poetry stands forth the product 
of an emotionalism significant of its origin. With such a char- 
acter of egregious emotionalism it has a power to leaven the 
spirit of a time which inclines to express itself, for instance, in 
such a manner as George Meredith’s “ Reading of Life and 
Other Poems,” wherein one feels, if more impassioned emotion 
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had been leashed with intellectuality, the course of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s song had been fleeter and over a more interesting and a 
farther reaching region of the Muses’ domain. 

And besides this influence, the Celtic strain with its spon- 
taneity, its lyricality, its free unfettered abandon, makes for a 
happy, fluent expression; makes the fancy agile, makes the eye 
clear for new visions,—in fact the Celt’s besetting sin is the 
continual seeking out of new impressions, his eye inveterately 
in fine frenzy rolling. His extreme sensibility, which so easily 
is moved to tears or laughter, lies at the foundation of that 
felicitous sensuousness which produces the charm of the magic 
note, the supreme charm of the best poetry. It may be said, 
to the Celt’s glory, this sensuousness usually remains free of 
dross. There is an innate purity in this people that prevents 
their lapsing into the sensual, from which the grosser Teutonic 
natures are less immune. 

On the other hand, the Celts have much to learn from their 
neighbors. Primarily, to deepen the currents of their thoughts 
and feelings. In the range of Celtic literature perhaps the 
severest lack is of far-fathoming, serious purpose and of sus- 
tained, profound passion. Delicacy, fancy, tender sentiment, 
keen love of nature and a real instinct for things spiritual, 
immemorially it has had. But that strong virility, that vigor- 
ous grasp of life and fine persistency in effort which brought 
forth Homer for the Greeks, Shakspere and Milton for the 
English, Dante for Italy, and Goethe for Germany, has no 
counterpart in Celtic literature. Of course this is largely due 
to the history of the people; though it would, perhaps, be 
more accurate to assert that the insufficiency of that final clinch- 
ing quality of success which has prevented the Celtic spirit, fine 
as it is, from attaining national predominance, has also pre- 
cluded it from pre-eminence literary and artistic. 

However, the future holds a rich hope for it, if from the 
spirit of the time and its neighbors it will but learn serious- 
ness and sincerity in thought and work, freedom from trivial- 
ity, a discriminating sense of what in its archives is worth 
moulding anew, what in the varied, throbbing life of to-day is 
the genuinely vital element for art, meantime failing not, as one 
of the noblest of contemporary Celtic singers counsels, “ to 
watch faithfully and conscientiously that little, infinite, flutter- 
ing, eternal flame one calls one’s self.” 


s 











HE LOVED US FIRST. 


HE LOVED US FURS. 


“* Not as though we have loved Him, 
Because Himself He loved us first.” 


ECAUSE He loved us first. Entrancing 
word ! 

Darest thou, Man, believe as-thou hast 
Z heard ? 

Ta if all Beauty, and if all Delight, 
And perfect Love o’erpowering perfect Might, 
Should at thy suit, thy wooing and thy prayer, 
Aud after long pursuit, consent to share 
With thee Eternity— 
Trembling, thou might well dream thyself Deity. 


CRIES 


i 


But nay. He loved us first. ’I'was God did kneel, 
Plead at thy feet, oh! man, and first reveal 
His love, uncertain of thy own; 
Sure but of this alone— 
Many a love-treason from the creature He made free 
To spurn e’en of Omnipotence the suppliant plea. 
Aud yet with infinite desire 
Thy life flashed forth from His breath’s fire; 
And all Eternity was filled with His design, 
In any measure of thy wish and will, 
With grace at every step forestalling still, 
To make thee in the measure of His mighty Love 
Divine. Aa: Rs 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART II].—Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A MAID.” 


tS the clang of the hall-door proclaimed Joyce’s 

f ©6exit, Imogen slowly strolled to the hearthstone, 
and stared absently down at the flames. Then, 
without lifting her eyes, she addressed her com- 
panions in general. 

“T have decided to sail at once,” she announced. “ At this 
season there will be no trouble about a choice of suites. 
Stephen will telegraph inquiries to-night. And you?” 

For an instant no one answered. The unexpected an- 
nouncement had taken the trio by not too pleasant surprise. 

The first impulse of Imogen’s widowhood had been to put 
the ocean between her and the scene of the tragedy; and 
Mam’selle and Gladys had taken it for granted that they had 
no choice but to accompany her. But pending the settlement 
of certain matters pertaining to the estate, prolonged absence 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant joyce. 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. . Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, and deciding to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
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from the West was decided inexpedient; and Imogen’s lease of 
the San Francisco house had seemed to decide the European 
question in the negative. Now the fragile Mam’selle shivered 
in anticipation of the winter voyage: Gladys was conscious of 
an incomprehensible heartsickness at the thought of leaving San 
Francisco just at present; and Stephen recognized that,-in his 
state of nervous weakness, strange faces and the fatigue of travel 
would jar upon him intolerably. Yet relatives and friend owed 
an imperative social duty to Imogen’s youthful widowhood. 
She could not, must not be permitted to face the wo:ld alone. 

As if reading their thoughts, she flashed them a quick 
glance of mocking amusement. 

“Pray consult your own preferences quite exclusively,” she 
said. ‘‘My weeds are my passport for unchaperoned travel; 
and abroad, of course, I join friends.” 

“T think it not well that we part quite yet,” sighed Mam’- 
selle, sacrificially. 

““Mam’selle speaks for me, too,” assented Gladys; but her 
face looked perplexed, and her words came slowly. ° 

“And Stephen?” queried Imogen, with frank indifference. 
She relied upon his apathetic mood to spare her criticism or 
comment. But Stephen, momentarily stimulated by his unwel- 
come surprise, startled her by tactless candor. 

“Your decision is very sudden,” he protested. ‘Only yes- 
terday you were planning to make this house ‘habitable for the 
winter.” What has influenced you to change your mind?” 

“Really, Stephen! Since when, pray, have I been called 
to account by you?” 

But her jibe had no sting for him. His interest had been 
but spasmodic. Already the subject of discussion was forgot- 
ten. He sank back, his face looking haggard and haunted in 
the firelight. Again he heard only the moaning waves,—saw 
only the appeal of a dear, dead face. “ Mina/” his lips mur- 
mured. ‘“ Mina!” 

“T noticed how depressed Mr. Josselyn looked as he left,” 
remarked Gladys, somewhat hesitatingly. ‘I suppose you told 
him your intention, Mrs. Raymond. He will miss you—’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Imogen. ‘The youthful Joyce, after all, 
is not quite an infant. He will regret our closed house,— 
house of mourning though it is. The Raymond hall-mark has 
its social value,—in California!” 
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“T think you do Mr. Josselyn’s sincere and grateful devo- 
tion to you a real injustice.” 

“Poor little heiress! Query,—how long will your simple 
faith in humanity survive your independent control of millions ? 
But it is Stephen, not Joyce, who is now in question. Per- 
haps his mental processes may be quickened if you tell him of 
Europe—‘as you have seen it’!” 

“Yes, tell me of Europe,” pleaded Stephen, turning to 
Gladys with touching eagerness. Even as Joyce was as a Balm 
of Gilead to Mrs. Raymond’s remorse, such was Gladys to 
Stephen’s fraternal memory. 

“But there is so much to tell,” she protested. “All of 
history, all of art,—and the life-pulse of both, all religion! 
Which is your choice, Mr. Morris?” 

“Which is yours?” he queried, resisting an emotional im- 
pulse to cry out his heart’s choice that she should call him not 
‘Mr. Morris,’ but Stephen ; that henceforward it should be Stephen 
and Gladys between them,—Stephen and Gladys, for always! 

““Why force me to confess that I have chosen each in 
turn?” she smiled, seeking to cheer him. ‘As a child, I was 
historical,—antiquely historical. At sixteen, I saw nothing be- 
yond the art galleries. At eighteen, I began to find history 
and art—in the churches.” 

“That was well, chérie,” approved Mam’selle; but Imogen 
stirred impatiently. 

“And now?” pressed Stephen. 

“Now, it will be still the churches,—with a difference.” 

“What difference?” 

“In the many temples I shall see but the One Church, 
whose history and art,—the supreme history and art of the 
world,—will be the mere accessories of its Christian gospels ;— 
the gospels leading the rich of earth to the heaven of the poor!” 

“She -will sell -all that she has, and give to the poor!” 
confided Imogen to the fire. 

“Js that it? Is it?’ demanded Stephen, the light of new 
hopes and noble interests conquering the torpor of his face. 
His responsive thoughts flew to his own doubly increased for- 
tune, which seemed but a mockery, now that he could no 
longer lavish its luxuries upon his little Mina. To use it ‘for 
her sake, in her name, for others,—was this the gospel of com- 
pensation which Gladys would teach him? 
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But Gladys disclaimed the vocation. 

“The counsel of perfection,” she said, “is. not my grace. 
The social gospel seems to be my present lesson; and per- 
haps the New World, the Young Country, learns such most 
perfectly kneeling at the feet of the Old.” 

“‘Voyez, old Catholic France,” enthused Mam’selle, patriotically. 

“Qld France!” scorned Imogen. ‘There is nothing old 
under the up-to-date sun, Mam’selle. Modern chronology dates 
France from the Revolution, England from the Reformation, 
and Italy from its day of Liberation and Unity. But Gladys, 
like you, is a born antiquarian. Her ‘Old World’ means— 
‘Papal Rome!’” 

“‘Christianity’s Olympus,” amended Stephen; “to whose im- 
mortals past, present, and future are as one!” 

“But yes, mon fils,” approved Mam’selle, “we are immor- 
tals, that is pretty; but not antiquities, zon / Such is not at 
all the name comme il faut,—pour les dames!” 

“Yet Mrs. Raymond is right,” defended Gladys. ‘ Ancient 
history and religion go hand-in-hand, as the solvers of modern 
problems.” 

She held up her little red book, smiling tremulously. There 
is a smile spiritually joyous, though mirthless even unto sorrow, 
—a smile of soul which triumphs over tears, and harmonizes 
with the sorest human heartache. 

“You know what this contains,” she said,—“ my father’s 
death-bed message to me as an American of fortune. My apos- 
tolate of Wealth necessitates a novitiate;) and Mrs. Raymond’s 
unexpected decision of to-night has suggested to me to serve it 
—in the Eternal City!” 

“Not with me,” objected Imogen. “ Really, my dear, you 
and Mam’selle must do Rome alone. You would compromise 
me fatally, in the eyes of the Quirinal! And your Rome of 
the Vatican,—what a strange school for an American heiress! 
Now, / suggest London—and Paris!” — 

“‘ Mais oui, of course, Paris,” agreed Mam’selle. ‘‘ Paris and 
Rome,—c’est bien /” " 

“But why Rome?” persisted Imogen. “Really, you have 
aroused my curiosity.” 

“Because Rome, Mrs. Raymond, is the world’s university 
of true sociology, in which Christian Wealth must take its degree.” 

“Verdicts differ, my dear Gladys. It seems significant that 
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the Papal Gospel of Capital has its bitterest opponents in the 
heroes struggling for Italy’s commonwealth. For instance, the 
question of the temporal sovereignty—” 

“Is a question, dear Mrs. Raymond, answered by Christ in 
reference to Casar,—‘ Render unto the Pope what is the Pope’s!’ 
The gift of Constantine to Sylvester is the heritage of Leo XIII. 
by right of succession; and while spoliation is condoned and 
tolerated, civilization’s boasts of justice and honor are disproved 
before God and man!” 

‘‘ My dear little zealot, the history of Italy past and present—” 

“Proves the ‘divine right’ of Popes, rather than of ‘kings,’ 
Mrs. Raymond! Did the people fare better under Leo the 
Great, or under Humbert? Does to-day prove Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel the liberators, or the ‘sellers into bondage’ 
of modern Italy,—groaning under taxes that are making of her 
a second Ireland, and of the Italy-adoring Italians a heartsick, 
homesick race of exiles? How is United Italy profiting by the 
wrong of the Quirinal to the Vatican, save by national bank- 
ruptcy ? The wheels of the gods seem to me not only slow and 
. fine, but very visible in their grinding!” 

“Brava!” approved Stephen. ‘Quite in good faith, and 
in all reverence and courtesy, I call somebody—a little ‘ Papist!’” 

“She is, indeed,” smiled Imogen. “To an onlooker at the 
game, it seems really incredible that American sociology and 
philanthropy should seek their texts in the musty tomes of— 
Rome!” 

“And yet Rome, as the fountain-head of opposition to 
‘man’s inhumanity to man,’—as the first and steadfast cham- 
pion of the sacred dignity of womanhood,—and as ‘sanctuary ’ 
for both class and mass,—is alike the source of human progres- 
sion, and the force of social evolution! Is not this truth com- 
manding world-wide acknowledgment? To whom are the na- 
tions turning, to-day, as the supreme Christian socialist, the 
universal economist, the political purist, the arbiter of civil and 
international differences,—save to Leo XIII. of ‘ Papal Rome’? 
Quits, dear Mrs. Raymond, quits!” 

“We are friendly foes, and our discussion is quite imper- 
sonal. But really, Gladys, I should like you to read—” 

Gladys’ resistless laugh interrupted her, - 

“The books beside your night-lamp?” she asked, mischiev- 
ously. “But I have read them all,—and enjoyed them hugely, 
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I assure you! Papal Rome has its opponents indeed, Mrs. 
Raymond; feminine opponents armed with the weapon that is 
mightier than the sword! The irreligion. of the new-woman’s 
religious novel is the crowning paradox of our sex. Papal in- 
famy exposed,—the Vatican’s iniquitous secrets revealed,—the 
Orders convicted of heinous vice,—the commonest virtue of the 
secular priesthood disproved,—the Church’s future demolished, 
thus refuting even the words of Christ,—-how our feminine acu- 
men, to-day, shames the simple credulity of all the masculine 
genius of Christianity !” 

“Yes,” sympathized Stephen, struggling to smile; ‘it is 
pathetic, really—the modern output of feminine intellect against 
what, considered even in a purely intellectual sense, represents 
not only its noblest inspirations and ideals, but also its bar of 
justice, its court of appeal, its most powerful and chivalrous 
defence.” 

“Commend me to a man,” resented Imogen, petulantly, ‘“ for 
preaching versus practice; which explains why’ St. Paul, who 
knew his sex, declared feminine sermonizing superfluous! Stephen 
in the pulpit, really gets on my nerves! Mam’'selle, if you have. 
thoughts of beauty-sleep, may we have a word in your room 
concerning Europe ?”’ 

As Gladys rose to follow them, her little red book fell to 
the floor. As she extended her hand for it, Stephen deliber- 
ately held it behind him. She waited, surprised but smiling, as 
he opened the door and bowed his good-nights. Then hastily 
closing it, he leaned back against it, pale-lipped and quivering. 

“Stay, Gladys,” he said. ‘I have something—to say to you.” 

Love’s sweet old story,—how many a man has told it,— 
how many a woman has listened! Stephen and Gladys were but 
two out of all humanity. Yet love makes each man and woman 
the first Adam and Eve,—and their world the primeval Paradise. 


Does a man’s most abrupt avowal of tender sentiment,— 
granting his sentiment to be sincere,—ever take a woman by 
complete surprise? The probabilities are against the simplicity 
of her orthodox amazement. There are psychic vibrations 
that communicate the first heart-throbs,—vibrations not the less 
spiritual in that they are pulsative with human passion,—more 
eloquent in their muteness than any words, more luminous in 
their invisibility than any glances,—with the music and flame 
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of love. Gladys, therefore, was not surprised by Stephen’s 
declaration: but neither was she prepared for it, in the sense of 
readiness to answer him. Did she love him? Yes,—dearly. 
Yet, was this love the sole, supreme love of her heart and life, 
consecrating even anticipatively wife unto husband ? 

The angel of revelation had not come to Gladys. Her 
maidenhood did not know. 

The love of experience or maturity has outlived doubts; 
and the average man, even in his blushless youth, is prone to 
take love quite simply. He strains as impetuously towards his 
star as the needle points to its magnetic pole; and if doubts of 
the wisdom of his course assail him, they wait upon satiety. 
But the girlish heart on the verge of first love is an infinitely 
more subtle creation. Loving love intuitively, yet coy of its 
incarnation in the masculine lover, it dreads even as it de- 
sires, renounces even as it claims, blushes for what is its 
tender pride, weeps for its complex happiness, doubts its own 
sweet convictions, affirms: and denies, vacillates between coequal 
instincts of surrender and revolt, and paradoxically retreats 
even as it ingenuously presses forward,—in such an adorable 
.medley of maidenly shame arid womanly glory, as passes the 
nature of man to understand! Small wonder, then, that Gladys 
stood before Stephen blushing and trembling, shrinking and 
silent. He had anticipated her instinct of flight as the natural 
impulse of startled maidenhvood; but in the face of her abiding 
distress he reproached his cruelty, and quickly moved from the 
door. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said; ‘I am a selfish brute! 
Go, of course,—if you prefer not—to hear me.” eS 

But she did not take advantage of his permission. He ap- 
proached her with a flash of joyous hope in his face. 

“Gladys,”—he cried, ‘‘ Gladys—” 

He paused, as one halts within sight of a bourne from 
which there is no return. Since she had waited voluntarily, her 
favor seemed probable: and though thirsting for his victory, 
Stephen yet grudged the cost of it. His unconsciously cruel 
silence was his leave-taking of the Gladys who had been, who 
still was, but who would be never again, once his tale of love 
was told to her! Her exquisite maidenhood was as a dove 
with white wings stirring. He desired, yet dreaded to speed 
its virgin flight. 
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I assure you! Papal Rome has its opponents indeed, Mrs. 
Raymond; feminine opponents armed with the weapon that is 
mightier than the sword! The irreligion. of the new-woman’s 
religious novel is the crowning paradox of our sex. Papal in- 
famy exposed,—the Vatican’s iniquitous secrets revealed,—the 
Orders convicted of heinous vice,—the commonest virtue of the 
secular priesthood disproved,—the Church’s future demolished, 
thus refuting even the words of Christ,—-how our feminine acu- 
men, to-day, shames the simple credulity of all the masculine 
genius of Christianity!” 

“Yes,” sympathized Stephen, struggling to smile; “it is 
pathetic, really,—the modern output of feminine intellect against 
what, considered even in a purely intellectual sense, represents 
not only its noblest inspirations and ideals, but also its bar of 
justice, its court of appeal, its most powerful and chivalrous 
defence.” 

“Commend me to a man,” resented Imogen, petulantly, ‘“ for 
preaching versus practice; which explains why St. Paul, who 
knew his sex, declared feminine sermonizing superfluous! Stephen 
in the pulpit, really gets on my nerves! Mam'selle, if you have. 
thoughts of beauty-sleep, may we have a word in your room 
concerning Europe ?”’ 

As Gladys rose to follow them, her little red book fell to 
the floor. As she extended her hand for it, Stephen deliber- 
ately held it behind him. She waited, surprised but smiling, as 
he opened the door and bowed his good-nights. Then hastily 
closing it, he leaned back against it, pale-lipped and quivering. 

“Stay, Gladys,” he said. ‘I have something—to say to you.” 

Love’s sweet old story,—how many a man has told it,— 
how many a woman has listened! Stephen and Gladys were but 
two out of all humanity. Yet love makes each man and woman 
the first Adam and Eve,—and their world the primeval Paradise. 


Does a man’s most abrupt avowal of tender sentiment,— 
granting his sentiment to be sincere,—ever take a woman by 
complete surprise? The probabilities are against the simplicity 
of her orthodox amazement. There are psychic vibrations 
that communicate the first heart-throbs,—vibrations not the less 
spiritual in that they are pulsative with human passion,—more 
eloquent in their muteness than any words, more luminous in 
their invisibility than any glances,—with the music and flame 
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of love. Gladys, therefore, was not surprised by Stephen’s 
declaration: but neither was she prepared for it, in the sense of 
readiness to answer him. Did she love him? Yes,—dearly. 
Yet, was this love the sole, supreme love of her heart and life, 
consecrating even anticipatively wife unto husband ? 

The angel of revelation had not come to Gladys. Her 
maidenhood did not know. 

The love of experience or maturity has outlived doubts; 
and the average man, even in his blushless youth, is prone to 
take love quite simply. He strains as impetuously towards his 
star as the needle points to its magnetic pole; and if doubts of 
the wisdom of his course assail him, they wait upon satiety. 
But the girlish heart on the verge of first love is an infinitely 
more subtle creation. Loving love intuitively, yet coy of its 
incarnation in the masculine lover, it dreads even as it de- 
sires, renounces even as it claims, blushes for what is its 
tender pride, weeps for its complex happiness, doubts its own 
sweet convictions, affirms: and denies, vacillates between coequal 
instincts of surrender and revolt, and paradoxically retreats 
even as it ingenuously presses forward,—in such an adorable 
.medley of maidenly shame arid womanly glory, as passes the 
nature of man to understand! Small wonder, then, that Gladys 
stood before Stephen blushing and trembling, shrinking and 
silent. He had anticipated her instinct of flight as the natural 
impulse of startled maidenhood; but in the face of her abiding 
distress he reproached his cruelty, and quickly moved from the 
door. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said; “I am a selfish brute! 
Go, of course,—if you prefer not—to hear me.” 

But she did not take advantage of his permission. He ap- 
proached her with a flash of joyous hope in his face. 

“Gladys,”—he cried, ‘‘ Gladys—” 

He paused, as one halts within sight of a bourne from 
which there is no return. Since she had waited voluntarily, her 
favor seemed probable: and though thirsting for his victory, 
Stephen yet grudged the cost of it. His unconsciously cruel 
silence was his leave-taking of the Gladys who had been, who 
still was, but who would be never again, once his tale of love 
was told to her! Her exquisite maidenhood was as a dove 
with white wings stirring. He desired, yet dreaded to speed 
its virgin flight. 
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To a man of strong yet fastidious passion, of fine sentiment, 
of delicate ideals, the phase of girlish innocence which his love- 
word and glance and touch, however reverent, inevitably trans- 
mute to woman-knowledge, appeals as the eyes of a wounded 
fawn appeal to the hunter’s heart. The child Gladys, the girl 
Gladys, the simple, self-unconscious, ingenuous Gladys to whom 
Stephen had been as a friend and brother, must be the holo- 
caust of his love. Her maiden pyre would shrine not death, 
but resurrection; from the ashes of her child-heart the heart of 
a woman would pulsate its phoenix-wings;—yet no man but 
mourns the youth his love matures, the innocence it enlightens, 
the maid it makes a woman! To love and to slay are 
primeval instincts,—and civilized man analogizes them. 

Stephen’s heart, ‘in the past, had been centred in Mina. 
Until Gladys’ charm grew upon him, he had lived as aloof from 
the tender passion as any celibate in his cell. But the love- 
instinct of youth, the affinity of sex under the law of comple 
mental attraction —the supreme match-maker, Propinquity, alike 
had done their inevitable work; and Stephen had been dallying 
with love in the bud, when pain forced its laggard flower. As 
Mina was torn from his devoted heart, its bleeding, quivering. 
fibres, instinctively trembling towards the substitute-love surviv- 
ing, found in Gladys their specific healer. Her kindred sorrow, 
her gentle sympathy, the spiritual balm her immortal faith held 
for death’s mortal hurt, the solace of her companionship for his 
heartache and loneliness, all combined to transform his previously 
calm and deliberate affection into the masterful and imperious pas- 
sion of a man for his one hope, his only refuge,—the last strong- 
hold of his peace and happiness of life.. It was his resolve, his 
tense effort to speak gently, delicately,—not to startle her. But 
the shyness of her eyes that were yet soft and deep with re- 
sponsive tenderness, the sweet warmth of her blushes, the 
allurement of her flower-like face drooped and yet not averted, 
were a challenge to the nature of manhood that conventions 
chain but never conquer. Fiercely, almost desperately, he folded 
her in his arms. 

“T want you,” he gasped. ‘I need you,—I—I—my God, I 
claim you—as the one sweet hope left me,—the one dream,— 
the one desire! Who save you ever existed for me,—in the 
world that held Mina? Who but you keeps me alive—in the 
face of her death? If you, too, are to fail me,—by heavens—I 
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go under! Gladys, Gladys, give my life its love! Give me— 
my little woman! Give my heart—its wife!” 

With unconscious force he was crushing her to him. His 
heart hurt her breast with its strenuous throbs. His whispers, 
broken and husky, panted against her cheek. As she glanced 
up affrighted, his face, strained and gray with emotion, appalled 
her. She broke from his arms with a gasping cry that quivered 
like steel to his heart. 

“© Stephen,” she shuddered, “is love—like that?. Then I 
—I resent it,—I reject it!” 

She sank into a chair, veiling her face with her hands. He 
stood over her fora moment of silent struggle; then took a 
turn up and down the room, passing his handkerchief across 
his forehead. 

“Yes,” he said, later, when, once more himself, he took a 
seat beside her; ‘“‘yes, that is love,—in its human expression ! 
The soul-love, the heart-love, are revealed,—not profaned by 
it! Gladys, the three loves are one love—to the wife!” 

“T—I think I will not be a wife, Stephen,” she sobbed, 
nervously. He reached for her hand, and his strong palm 
covered it, as the bird shields its mate with its wing. 

“Yes,” he said, “you will be a wife, Gladys; my wife, if I 
am ever to have one! Dear, forgive me,—take me on trust,— 
believe that my love is man’s best love,—tender and reverent! 
You are only—a startled girl. Take my word for it,—that the 
girl cannot answer—for the woman. And as for me, your re- 
jection means my life long solitude. Many men say similar 
words, and laugh as they say them. To me they are solemn,— 
solemn and sacred as the grave. In all my life I have never 
given another woman one love-thought. My mother was young 
and handsome and gay and coquettish; and she was my idol 
until Mina, my little Mina, grew into her woman-place. I tell 
you this because—it is your right to know—what I offer you! 
Gladys, externals are for richer men’s love-gifts, but / give 
you—all my life!” 

Her free hand, fluttering like a timid dove, trembled towards 
his, and nestled upon it. 

“Yes,” she faltered; ‘‘my father,—and Mr. Raymond,—and 
Father Martin,—and you,—are men of a type; so I know you, 
and—trust you! Your love must be right, and therefore my 
honor. I did not intend to reproach it, Stephen. It is for you 
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to forgive me—for not being braver. It is weak and cow- 
ardly—and unworthy of a ~oman—to be afraid—of love!” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it lingeringly. 

“ Darling,—my darling,” he whispered. 

“Before Raymond’s death,” he went on, after a moment,— 
“T knew how it was with me, and made a clean breast to him. 
He favored my hopes; and urged me to press them. This is 
why I feel privileged now. Your wealth seemed an obstacle, 
since my own fortune is but moderate; but he, in your father’s 
name, disclaimed this consideration both as unjust to you and 
unworthy of me. On the night of the ball he asked me ‘why 
I waited?’ I answered, ‘because you seemed so happy in 
your girlhood,’—-and I thought I spoke the truth. But, Gladys, 
I deceived myself. To-night has shown me that I waited only 
—because I did not love you—as I love you now! In the 
past, I acknowledge it,—Mina shared my heart with you. Her 
death leaves me you, you alone, you only! Gladys, you are 
all love, all life to me!” 

“TI cannot answer you to-night,” she said, palely. The 
room whirled about her. She felt faint from emotion, dizzy 
from vacillation between tender attraction and affrighted retreat. 
She loved him,—of course she loved him, this strong, grave 
Stephen, with his kind-eyed, stern-mouthed, priest-like face, 
clean-shaven and impressive in its dignity of pure and earnest 
manhood ;—-Stephen, her dear friend,—Mina’s brother! Yet 
her decision waited ;—a mysterious, incomprehensible doubt 
and hesitation perplexed her. Her girlish heart sickened with 
the throe and strain of the travail whereof womanhood is born. 

Stephen sighed wearily, and the glad light of hope died out 
of his face. In his depressed state suspense meant hopeless- 
ness. If he had not touched her yet, he would mever touch 
her. And without Mina, without Gladys, life held for his 
lonely heart,—what ? 

“At least tell me your doubts,” he pleaded. ‘“‘ Two are bet- 
ter than one. Perhaps together—” 

“Let me think,” she said, and turned away from him. The 
time he conceded seemed very long to Stephen. 

He supposed she was thinking a girl’s shy love-thoughts,— 
wondering, fearing, hesitating between flight and surrender. 
But Gladys, in truth, was sending up a prayer for a miracle,— 
that the Spirit of Light might descend upon her! 
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Like most convent-girls, she had retained a childish sim- 
plicity of heart and spirit. Her religion was as natural and 
real an element of her life as the world she moved in, the 
heart-beats she lived by. She walked as consciously with angels 
as she walked with her human fellows. The ‘Divine Presence 
overshadowed her; the dead communed with her. Miracles 
were not miracles to Gladys, but mere matter-of-course provi- 
dences,——Heaven’s fulfilled promises,—answers to human prayer. 

““* Come, Holy Ghost,’” she breathed; but the wings of the 
white Dove of Pentecost tarried. As her fluttering thoughts 
returned to earth, she acknowledged that marriage seemed her 
probable vocation. Spiritually, she loved the religious life, yet 
it had been borne into her soul that she was not called to it: 
and she had begun to realize that the woman’s mission in the 
world must be shared by the man, to attain its supreme suc- 
cess. Yes, she would marry:—so why not Stephen? Where 
was a better, a nobler man in whom to put her trust? The 
faces of previous wooers one by one flashed before her,—mere 
social birds of passage,—shadows of men who had come and 
gone,—from the boys and youths at whom, in her girlhood, her. 
father and she had smiled together, even to her Newport ad- 
mirers, and the noblemen who had been her latest suitors. 
But wraith-like, their visions came: and went; and she knew 
that love was not of them! Then why have one doubt in 
regard to Stephen, whom already she loved so dearly? Surely 
no other. love, no rival, claimed her? Intrusively, irrationally, 
it seemed to Gladys, the face of Joyce Josselyn as she had 
last seen it occurred to her,—not glowing, confident, and debo- 
nair, as usually, but grave and pale as Stephen’s own,—a be- 
wildered, pained, baffled, humiliated young face, with a mystical 
appeal to her in it! But she resisted the memory as absurdly 
inopportune: and resolutely concentrated her thoughts upon 
Stephen. . Why did she hesitate to make him happy? Why 
did the Spirit’s light tarry ? 

Since Heaven seemed to fail her, her orphaned heart yearned 
for a human counsellor in this hour of doubt, yet of destiny. 
As she longed for her father, whose loss seemed newly bitter in 
her filial need of him, another face suddenly rose before her,—a 
face from which only sundered ways of life, and not impassable 
death divided her:—the face of one whose daughter she was in 
the spirit,—the priestly face of Father Martin! 
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But the vision of Father Martin was not all: for radiating 
from it was the remembrance of the title she had given him on 
her last evening at Carruthdale,—‘ Alter Christus /’’—of Stephen’s 
strangely swift and significant tribute,—‘‘ A beautiful name. 
Happy the man -who bears it as worthily as Father Martin!” 
—and of her own instantaneous premonition of the chosen des- 
tiny in store for the reverent speaker. 

Thus silently, invisibly, yet oh how vividly, the answer to 
Gladys’ prayer was granted her! Light and inspiration came 
on wings of memory. She knew, now, what her answer to 
Stephen’s love- prayer must be. 

Yet not through her,—not to-night,—must Stephen know it! 
In God's good time, his own soul would speak: and meanwhile 
her part was to lead him towards the light,—not rejecting his 
hand, but keeping it in her own,—until his clasp should loosen 


voluntarily. 

As her face turned towards him, it was ‘‘a face illumed”’; 
and her joyous voice reflected it. 4 

“‘] change my mind,” she smiled. ‘‘ Since you wish it, you 


shall be answered now and here. I will marry you,—upon one 
condition.” 

“Consider it fulfilled,” he said hoarsely. 

“Tt is, that for a year and a day,—in other words, until 
our return from abroad,—you consider yourself quite unfettered 
by to-night’s proposal,—as free to ignore it, and not to renew 
it,—as if it had never been made!” 

“Oh,” he protested, ‘‘you doubt me! You put me on pro- 
bation:as though I were a boy!” 

“You are a boy, Stephen,” she smiled, with a fleeting caress 
on his humbled head. ‘“ To-night, just a big, lonely, wilful boy ! 
May I speak to you with perfect candor?” 

“Of course! But a year and a day—” 

“ Listen,—doy/ Until to-night I have thought but little of 
love in a personal sense, yet something has told me that you 
were thinking love-thoughts of me:—therefore your words have 
not taken me by surprise. Science has admitted mind-waves. 
May there not be heart-waves, too,—subtle vibrations pulsating 
their message from lover to beloved ?” 

“Yes! But you never reciprocated the message, Gladys.” 

“T did not repulse it, and quiescence is sometimes a wo- 
man’s response. At least, I have loved you as a noble man, 
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an ideal brother, a perfect friend; and such love must be the 
seed of—of the love you wish. Therefore I shall not doubt my 
own heart at all,—if you claim me, a second time.” 

“we agp?™ 

“And meantime I propose—” 

“That I go abroad with you, of course!” . 

“Just the contrary! Absence, as well as time, must test 
your love, else I should fear to respond to it. After all, a year 
and a day are not long, Stephen!” 

“They are eternal! Gladys, you know that I need no test, 
—that no other girl lives in this world for me!” 

“TI admit it. But the eternal feminine is not inevitably the 
goal of your future. There are heights and depths in life for 
a strong, stern nature and splendid manhood like yours, where 
no woman-life could follow you. What if premature judgment, 
—-the mere impulse of your present loneliness,—should set me 
between these and you irrevocably, and you repented your 
mistake, too late? Stephen, I should die of hurt and humilia- 
tion to be your wife, knowing that a higher vision beckoned 
you! Then, if only for my sake, if you truly love me, do not 
evade my test!” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he conceded. “But ‘a year and 
a day’! The ‘day,’ at least, must be a short one! You will 
smile when I tell you that my hope was to marry in a rush, 
like Dolly, and turn this European trip into our honeymoon 
tour; but next best to winning you, is to serve for you! Now, 
—-you owe my submission its reward!” 

She had repossessed herself of her little red book; and busied 
herself with its pages, ignoring his lover-like suggestion; though 
an irrepressible smile curled her lips. 

“There is one point upon which we have not touched,” she 
added. ‘‘ But of course it is scarcely necessary to mention that 
my conditional acceptance takes your practical Catholicity for 
granted. My marriage must be—a wedding of Cana,—flowing 
with the wine of the Sacramental Christ. You are too earnest, 
too honest, too reverential, to assume faith’s attitude lightly ; 
and thought and study and prayer are before you. Now, even 
as I speak, the most beautiful idea has flashed upon me. You 
know you have been ordered complete rest and change—” 

“Yes! Europe!” 

“No, dear,—_ew England; Maintown,—its restful rectory, 
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its peaceful church,—its quiet library,--and the friend you love, 
—Father Martin! O Stephen, do you not see how it just fits 
in? Nowhere could be more recuperative for you than that 
bracing, inland, retired place; no one so inspiring to your soul, 
or sweet to your heart, as our own dear Father Martin! I 
shall be so happy to think of you with him. And you—you 
may think of me as waiting, just waiting—for whatever—is to 
be! But why do you look so surprised, so startled? Stephen, 
what is it,—what is it?” 

But Stephen could not answer her. Even to himself he 
was unable to explain the awed yet subtly sweet response to 
her words, suddenly stirring within his heart. Maintown? 
Father Martin? The Catholic rectory,—the theological library, 
-—-the adjoining, open church? Bright and warm as a star, 
their vision beckoned him. Human love, though against his 
volition, all at once seemed less desirable to him,-—a sweetness 
subordinated and secondary. The unrecognized inspiration, the 
unrealized grace, the mysterious yet alluring ‘call that had 
penetrated his soul on the summer-night when Father Martin 
had talked to him and Joyce across Carruthdale’s table, again 
attracted him towards what he remembered designating as ‘“‘ big 
things to think about!” Yet his thoughts had failed the “ big 
things,”—the soul-things of life--absorbed in his pursuit of the 
things of the world. Was he being recalled to the heights he 
had relinquished, by the Via Crucis of love and sorrow? 

As a thrill of awe answered him in the spirit, Gladys’ words 
seemed no longer a girl’s request,—but rather an angel’s sum- 
mons. 

“T will try your way, dear,” he assented, almost involun- 
tarily. ‘‘ But remember that to try, is not inevitably to succeed. 
If I fail, I shall join you in Europe!” 

She laughed as she fled from him. 

“Europe imports American successes,’ she retorted. “A 
failure would be mistaken for native, and exported by the first 
steerage. Success is your Hobson’s choice!” 

“You, darling,” he cried. ‘“‘Come and give me my ‘good- 
night !’” 

But Gladys fluttered it over the baluster. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





DRIFTWOOD. 


DRIFUNWOOD. 


BY JOSEPHINE HOLT THROCKMORTON. 


meee RY to leave the driftwood of your life 
t : Behind you on the beach of time. 
Bend your footsteps forward always, 
Cast no word or thought behind. 
Let the tide wipe out your errors, 
Leave your beach both clean and firm. 
Face with hope the new to-morrow, 
Leave the driftwood to the tide. 


Always onward to the future, 

Always hope for better things. 

If you have erred, if you have faltered, 
So have saints, and so have kings. 
Striving always to do better, 

Keep your mind and body clean. 

From the driftwood of your failures, 
Let your future life be free. 


Who can face a glad to-morrow 
When his mind and soul are chained 
With the memory of some failure 

Of a battle lost, not gained ? 

Who is brave in looking forward 
When he drags along his beach 

All the driftwood of a failure 

Long since passed beyond his reach ? 
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OUR SOUTHERN ROSE. 


BY MARY MAacMAHON. 


weeds HEN Spain became mistress of South America she 
§ §6tried to instil Christianity into her. new ter- 
ritories. Here she found a country possessing 
® immense elements of prosperity and richness, a 
WEREeTe® people gentle, amiable, and hospitable, resigned 
in silleting, tender in their domestic relations, easily moved to 
gratitude and affection—a fertile soil in which to sow the seeds 
of faith. But in spite of the efforts of the mother country, and 
the exertions of a clergy full of zeal, the cruel conquerors 
crushing the conquered people under the heavy yoke of their 
tyranny, caused them to confound in common hate the Spaniards 
and the religion they had brought. 

It is true such men as Loaeza, Bishop of Lima, the venera- 
ble Fathers Castillo and Vadillo, and the still more renowned 
Toribio, had, by their multiplied works of charity, won confi- 
dence and respect. They had founded hospitals for the sick 
and aged who, when unfit for service, were abandoned by their 
masters to die in the streets and fields; they had gathered the 
poor into the churches to teach them, to console and regener- 
ate them; but the magnitude of their work and the greatness 
of their zeal were not enough to destroy, on the one hand, the 
leaning toward idolatry and thirst for vengeance, and, on the 
other, the spirit of pride and avarice. It was necessary that a 
supernatural principle should place itself between the con- 
querors and the conquered, to act upon them with a sweet and 
moving power coming from on high; and this was given the 
New World in the person of Rose, the humble maid of Lima. 
She was the mirror in which those around her could see their 
moral deformity. To their licentiousness she opposed her morti- 
fications; to their pride, her humility; to their cruelty, her 
tender charity; and, after a life of penance, hidden and almost 
ignored, she became the glorious. patron of the Americas, unit- 
ing in mysterious bonds of love the different races that peopled 
the ancient empire of the Incas. 
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Rose de Santa Maria was born in Lima, April 20, 1586, in 
the little street of San Domingo, facing the hospital of the 
Espiritu Santo. Her father, Gaspard de Flores, was an officer 
of noble birth but modest fortune; her mother, Maria d’Olivia, 
was descended from one of the proudest families of Peru. The 
little one was christened Isabelle after her grandmother, Isabelle 
de Herrara, on the feast of Pentecost—in Spanish, ‘“‘ Easter of 
the Roses.” 

True child of this poetical land of flowers, there cluster 
around her life from its beginning legends as sweet as the per- 
fume of the roses from which she was afterwards named. She 
was, so say the chronicles, “altogether charming, of a singu- 
larly gentle, attractive disposition, and of rare beauty and intel- 
ligence.’”” The legend of her name runs thus: 

One day as she lay in her cradle, when she was about 
three months old, a beautiful rose was seen to descend from 
above. It gently touched the face of the sleeping child, caress- 
ing it, and then disappeared. The delighted mother caught her 
babe in her arms, and covering her with kisses, cried out: ‘In 
the future I will consider thee as a rose, sent me by Heaven. 
I will call thee Rose; thou shalt bear no other name.” And 
she kept her promise. 

The-little Rose learned to walk and talk very young, and 
from babyhood showed a love for solitude, meditation, and 
those virtues of patience, endurance, and self-denial that so dis- 
tinguished her after life. Of this the following instance is only 
one of the many examples that have come down to us. 

When but three years old she one day caught her finger in 
the heavy door of a wardrobe. Her mother, alarmed, sprang to 
her assistance, but the little one smilingly concealed her tiny 
hand in the folds of her dress, and it was not until several 
days later, when an abscess had formed, rendering the attention 
of a physician necessary, that the painfulness of the injury was 
known. The celebrated Dr. Zumeta was called in, and he 
deemed an operation necessary. Rose held out her baby hand, 
and, while the doctor removed the nail and opened ‘the finger 
with his sharp instrument, she smilingly addressed words of 
encouragement to those around her. Many years after, Zumeta 

said that he had never, during long years of practice in his 
profession, met with heroism equal to that displayed by this 
little girl of three. 


. 
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At the age of five she commenced her life of prayer and 
self-denial. With the aid of her nurse, Marianne, she planted 
bitter herbs in her tiny garden, and these ever after formed the 
greater part of her daily food. It was in this same garden, 
near its outer wall in the shadow of a leafy maple, that she 
built, with the help of her brother, Ferdinand, a tiny oratory 
with an altar. This humble chapel was her place of retreat, 
far from the outer tumult. 

She grew daily more beautiful with each succeeding year, 
and her mother, proud of her attractive daughter, wished her to 
take in society the place she was so well fitted to adorn; but 
the allurements of the world had no charm for Rose. Won by 
her beauty and grace, her hand was sought in marriage by 
many a noble suitor. To the disappointment of her mother, 
whose ambition was flattered, and to the great annoyance of 
her friends, she rejected all proposals of marriage. Their re- 
monstrances determined Rose to embrace the Third Order of 
St. Dominic, a step she had long desired to take. 

A pretty legend is connected with her choice of a religious 
order. St. Catharine of Siena was her patron, and while de- 
bating whether she should follow in the footsteps of her holy 
mistress, one day, as she sat in her little oratory, a swarm of 
butterflies entered and circled around her. One, the most 
beautiful of all, a black striped with white, detached itself from 
the group, and hovered over her head. Rose saw in this mys- 
terious butterfly the symbol of the order of St. Dominic—the 
white robe with black veil and mantle. She took the habit at 
twenty years of age in the chapel of the Rosary in the Church 
of St. Dominic. ; 

About this time the family of De Flores lost their fortune, 
and were often in need. Rose, skilled in the use of her needle, 
an accomplishment much esteemed in her day, earned by her 
embroidery and sewing a modest competence for her family. 
She also arranged and sent flowers to market. None bloomed, it 
was said, as luxuriously as hers, and this is a land where love 
of flowers is almost a passion. But she, like a second Eve at 
creation’s dawn, had reconquered nature, which gave obedience 
to her will. When at break of day she crossed the garden to 
gain her little retreat of labor and prayer, she called upon 
nature to glorify with her the Author of all being. Then, so 
says tradition, the trees bent “before her, shaking free their 
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pearly dew-drops, and rustling their leaves in harmonious 
sound; the flowers swayed on their stems, opening their petals 
to give forth their sweetest perfumes; the birds burst into 
song as they hovered around her, the insects saluted her with a 
joyful humming. In a word, all life joined in concert with the 
praises she addressed the Lord. 

The sick, the poor, the infirm called her their “ Providence.” 
It was her joy to receive in her home the most abandoned of 
Lima’s poor. Black or white, Indian or Spaniard, it made no 
difference. She washed their wounds, prepared their food, 
clothed and cared for them with all a mother’s tenderness; and, 
as a celestial vision, she appeared by the bedside of the dying 
in the hospitals. No disease was too loathsome, no service too 
menial, to deter her from her work of love. In her presence 
discord ceased and pain was forgotten. 

Her prayers were esteemed to be of miraculous power, and 
were said once to have saved her native city from destruction. 
A fleet of Dutch pirates which had devastated the northern 
countries, desecrating churches, pillaging villages, and massa- 
cring the inhabitants, was advancing toward Lima. The people 
were in a panic; all armed themselves, even the religious. 
Rose, in company with a number of devout women, knelt in 
earnest prayer for the salvation of her city before the altar of 
the Rosary in the Church of St. Dominic, during the long 
hours of anxiety. At length word was brought that, at the 
moment of disembarking, the chief of the brigands had dropped 
dead, and the fleet, deprived of its head, dispersed. 

For many years it was Rose’s most earnest desire that a 
convent be founded in Lima in honor of her patroness, St. 
Catharine of Siena. But great difficulties opposed it. The 
consent of Spain was withheld, and money was needed. Still 
Rose was not discouraged. One day, having gathered a num- 
ber of roses in her garden, she commenced to throw them in 
the air as if to offer God. their sweet perfume. It is said they 
remained suspended in the form of a cross of marvellous 
beauty. ‘‘ These roses,” said Rose, “are the symbols of the vir- 
gins who will live in the convent of St. Catharine of Siena, 
renouncing the world, crucifying the flesh, and reaching heaven 
by the royal road of the Cross.” Her prophecy was realized 
years after her death, when a noble widow of Lima, Lucia 
Guerra de la Daga, established the convent of St. Catharine. 


. 
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The last years of Rose’s life were years of intense suffering, 
until, on the 15th of April, 1617, the day she had foretold 
would see her united to her Divine Spouse, her pure soul took 
its flight to the bosom of its Maker. After death her face re- 
gained its wonderful beauty of former times. Her look was so 
radiant and life-like that those around her doubted if she were 
dead. The news of her death brought crowds’ to her door. 
Among the first was Father Lorenza, who for a number of 
years had been her confessor. When he entered the room in 
which Rose lay calm and beautiful on her white couch, covered 
with flowers, he exclaimed, as if inspired: ‘ Blessed the hour 
that saw your birth! O wonderful Rose! you have carried to 
heaven your innocence and immaculate purity. You have the 
right to follow the Lamb wheresoever He goeth.” 

Hour by hour the crowd increased, until the people filled 
not only the large house and its court and gardens, but even 
the neighboring streets. The nobility, the clergy, the soldiers, 
the artisans and peasants, all ranks of society, came to honor 
this Peruvian maiden who had lived among them, hidden in her 
profound retreat. . 

Before the hour fixed for the funeral ceremony the windows, 
the roofs and terraces, of the neighboring houses were filled 
with the faithful. The corporations, the religious orders, and 
the members of the city chapter, who assisted usually only at 
the interment of the archbishop, walked in procession with 
banners unfurled and dressed in their most sumptuous gar- 
ments. It was more a triumphal march than a funeral pro- 
cession. 

An hour before the evening Angelus the great door of the 
Dominican church was opened, and the uncovered coffin in which 
Rose lay was borne over that threshold she had crossed so 
often. As the people saw her face in its perfect beauty, the 
lips smiling, the cheeks softly tinted framed in its light white 
veil, a great cry arose. “The: maid is not dead; she is only 
sleeping!” And pressing near, they wished to carry away the 
flowers and ornaments with which she was covered, to preserve 
them as precious relics. But the guard of the viceroy pro- 
tected her. When the moment came to place her in her tomb 
reserved in the cloister of the Dominicans, the people broke 
into lamentations, and begged that their ‘beloved Rose,” their 
“dear saint,” be left with them a little longer; and so the 
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interment was postponed from day to day, until at last she was 
quietly buried at night. 

After the saint’s death there was a great religious movement 
throughout the city, and the entire country. Scandals ceased, 
enemies were reconciled, works of charity and mortification 
multiplied. The people of the capital were proud to number 
one of its children among the saints of God. And not con- 
tent to honor her by pompous ceremonies, they wished also to 
make themselves worthy of her. Rose having satisfied God’s 
justice by the severity of her penance and the practice of sub- 
lime virtues, had atoned for the wrongs of her country and 
drawn blessings upon the land that gave her birth.: : 

Eighteen months after her death, acceding to the petition 
of the citizens of Lima, Toribio, then bishop, had the body re- 
moved with great pomp from the tomb of the Dominican 
cloister to the church. There, in presence of the chiefs of 
the orders, the court, the civil authorities, and a large concourse 
of people, she was placed in a tomb lined with purest gold, on 
the right of the high altar. To this shrine daily thronged the 
people, and innumerable were the miracles performed through 
her intercession. Still, the Holy See, acting always with wisest 
prudence, delayed the canonization of the saint. Many were 
the petitions directed to the Holy Father from all parts of the 
world; from dignitaries of state, from bodies of religious, even 
from the King of Spain, and Anne of Austria his mother; but 
it was not until after years of investigation that Clement 1X. 
granted the bull proclaiming Rose ‘“‘ Blessed.” 

Among the letters directed to the Holy Father is one from 
the religious of Our Lady of Mercy, for the redemption of 
captives, established at Lima by the holy Peter of Nolasco: 

“Your Holiness has the custom of blessing a golden rose on 
Lztare Sunday, the fourth of Lent. To-day St. Dominic pre- 
sents to you a Rose infinitely more precious, a Rose crowned 
with celestial gifts, and who has accomplished marvellous things 
during her earthly pilgrimage. She, as the Apostle Peter, is 
glorified but by the Cross of Christ. And, as the palm-tree of 
Cades, she has been raised by her union with her heavenly 
Spouse to the presence of the Queen of Angels. 

“Never has the light of grace kindled in her by the sacra- 
ment of baptism been dimmed. The city of Lima, the City of 
the Kings, begs your Holiness to give it this virgin as patron. 
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And as the bees rejoice in sipping honey from the flowers, so, 
Holy Father, will all Christians rejoice at the sweetness of this 
Rose, if you deign to place her among the saints of the Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

Some years after the magistrates of Lima made a similar 
petition, couched in the following terms: ; 

“Thanks be rendered to the infinite power of God, who has 
deigned to create an incomparable Rose in these desert coun- 
tries where, until recently, only the thorns of infidelity have 
flourished. This Rose gained in rapid growth the highest de- 
gree of perfection; this Heaven itself attests by the innumera- 
ble miracles. that are daily wrought at her tomb. It was in 
this royal city that this saintly maiden lived, and we who are 
its chiefs humbly beg your Holiness, in the name of the com- 
munity and the entire kingdom, to grant her to us as patron.” 

A stranger seeking in Lima the shrine of St. Rose would 
be directed through narrow, crowded streets, past the Plaza de 
Armas, and rows of handsome houses, to a qutet, unfashionable 
part of the city, where, in its plot of green, stands a modest 
little church. There is nothing to attract the eye of the curi- 
ous. It has no architectyral beauty, and would hardly hold a 
thousand people. The neighborhood is poor, almost squalid, 
yet the threshold of this church is worn with the pressure of 
many feet, for here among her beloved poor, upon the spot 
where once stood her father’s home, sleeps Rose, the patron 
Saint of the Americas. 

Entering the church, to the right is the tomb. The golden 
bars surrounding it are defaced, the life-size figure of the Saint 
is worn with time, yet-its walls are rich with votive offerings, 
telling of graces received through her intercession; and the 
groups, kneeling in earnest prayer, attest their love and faith in 
their patron. 

The tomb is not the only treasure the church contains, for 
upon the side altar, carefully covered with glass, is the miracu- 
lous picture of the Madonna before which Rose spent so many 
hours rapt in contemplation, and whose sweet face, so says tra- 
dition, smiled encouragement and whispered words of love to 
the little Spouse of her Divine Son. 

Passing through the church to the left, we enter the garden 
and reach the little oratory, the work of Rose’s hands, where 
the days of her holy life were spent in labor and prayer. 
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Looking through its tiny window, we see her life-size portrait. 
The place seems hallowed still by her presence. 

Once a year, the 30th of August, the day. set apart by 
the church as her feast, the people assemble to do her honor. 
Decked with garlands, sweet with the perfume of flowers, the 
little church blooms like a bower, as before its altars gather, 
as of yore, the mighty of the land. The President of the 
Peruvian Republic and the officers of his staff are there in robes 
of state, the chief dignitaries of the church in richest vest- 
ments, and groups of white-robed children crowned with bright 
flowers, mingle with the blue, the gray, and the brown of the 
religious orders. Then through the narrow streets winds the 
procession. The bishop bears the Saint’s relics under a golden 
canopy, along a path spread with richest carpets, while banners, 
crimson, blue, and gold, float above the kneeling multitude. 
The vine-decked houses, gay with flags, that line the way are 
bound together by wreaths of color. Suspended from the 
houses hang baskets of flowers, swaying in the breeze and 
showering down rosy blossoms. Where the streets widen altars 
are built. At these the procession pauses, and benediction is 
given. Then onward it moves, while a chorus of sweet voiccs 
chant a volume of joyous song in praise of St. Rose of Lima. 











MONTE CARLO.—CASINO 
AND HOTEL DE PARIS. 


THE “COTE D'AZUR.” °* 


BY S. DE PIERRELEE. 


INCE the days when Stéphen Liégeard—the author 
S of delightful books, a brilliant wit and conver- 
sationalist—first baptized with the name which 
heads this article that enchanting stretch of 
Mediterranean coast lying between Hyéres and 
San Remo, the title has struck public fancy and has been uni- 
versally accepted as the fittest and most appropriate appellation 
for those fair shores.. Never before has a poet’s hyperbole 
seemed better justified than when applied to this superb com- 
bination of Nature in all her splendor, a noble landscape, a sky 
of smiling blue, a climate exquisitely soft and serene. Nature 
has been wonderfully kind to the “ Céte d’Azur,” endowing it 
with sunlit views, green and leafy inlets, coquettishly rounded 
bays, villages perched high among the rocks, and large cities 
which spread the whiteness of their marble palaces along the 
water's edge. 

First, we have Cannes—Cannes, the noble and discreet, 
which among all the white cities strewn along the coast pre- 
serves for itself a place removed from holiday clamor and the 
whirl of society; a very placid and exclusive city, the sunny 
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retreat of quiet-loving millionnaires and aristocratic invalids 
who come to the South coast in quest only of its warm winds 
and luminous horizons. Cannes, which Lord Brougham’s 
magnificence first made fashionable, has been set down in some 
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memorable pages by Guy de Maupassant, whose admirable 
talent offered to the fair spot this tribute of a grateful literary 
guest. Flaming sunsets over the lacy sky-line of the rugged 
Esterel; soft hillside slopes covered with olives, pricked out 
here and there with the white dot of an occasional villa’s turret 
or belvedere; a sandy beach on which the promenade of La 
Croizette winds like a long ribbon between palm-trees and pink 
laurels; and the Islands, the sacred, heroic Islands, with their 
fort and monastery and the luxurious vegetation of their 
fragrant pine woods—such are the classic sights which delight 
the eye of the tourist and the artist in this most aristocratic 
land of dreams. 

After Cannes, we 
get a passing glimpse 
of the- Gulf of Juan 
back of a wide and 
weli-sheltered road- 
stead, where the French 
Mediterranean fleet is 
often stationed ; further 
along, near Antibes, 
is Juan-les- Pins, where, 
among the sands and 
pine-trees, a new and LA CONDAMINE AND THE ROCK OF MONACO. 


. 
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already flourishing city has sprung up, whose future seems 
assured when one notes how fair are its surroundings. Will 
Juan-les-Pins hurt its pretty neighbor, Antibes, already be- 
ginning to look a bit dismantled? Hardly. Between the 
Mediterranean resorts, which are often such close neighbors 
as to touch each other, there is rarely serious rivalry. On 
the contrary, it would seem as though the joint sharing of 
common benefits of climate and situation rendered them sisters 
and precluded mutual jealousies. One may well say that under 
the Southern sun there is room alike for all. Antibes, until 











LA CONDAMINE. 


yesterday girt with battled walls, has only just begun to breathe 
and revive since a judicious law has permitted the demolition 
of her bastions and parapets. After Antibes comes Nice, Nizza 
la Bella, the queen of winter resorts, who holds, with incom- 
parable grace and dash, the sceptre of her sovereignty. Nice, 
which only forty years ago was but a sulky and deserted little 
village, has trebled her population ‘since the annexation to 
France ; her improved real estate has quadrupled, and her riches 
and renown have grown beyond the conception of the wildest 
of her dreamers. To-day Nice is a large and fine city of 
100,000 souls. 

But this is not the end of this voyage of surprises. Leaving 
Nice and passing the budding little resort of Beaulieu, astraddle 
between the roadstead of Villetraache and the Gulf of Saint- 
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PANORAMA OF MONTE CARLO. 


Hospice, one skirts the marvellous Corniche, which, by way of 
Eze and La Turbie, leads straight to Monaco. . ; 

Monaco! What a wealth of charming visions the word 
awakes! How many thoughts and recollections and old desires 
it brings back to one! It may be said, without fear of chal- 
lenge, that if Nice be the queen of the Mediterranean coast, 
Monaco is its pearl, its priceless jewel, which bounteous Nature 
has enshrined in a corner of the ‘‘Céte d’Azur,” and which 
gleams there with a splendor as yet unsurpassed. With Monte 
Carlo and La Condamine, its neighbor, Monaco forms part of 
a little independent principality, governed under the most 
paternal of rules. Nature, art, and money together have here 
worked miracles, palaces and colonnades have sprung up, 
bowered gardens have been laid out on the solid rock, satiny 
lawns spread out to the water’s edge, and richness, light, and 
life irradiate the whole. Here you have the old rock of Monte . 
Carlo, topped with the proud profile of its feudal stronghold ; 
further on, the Condamine and the vale of Sainte-Dévote, with 
the smiling boulevard that comes down from Monte Carlo; and 
in the distance the plateau of Speluges, yesterday overgrown . 
and uninhabited, and to-day a veritable Eden in the midst of 
which rises, triumphant, the Casino, the work of the late 
lamented Charles Garnier. 


. 
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Monaco and Monte Carlo form a delightful sojourning-place, 
whose temperature, thanks to the high hills surrounding it, is 
always balmy; the place is r~t only a sort of branch office of 
the Parisian boulevards where, summer and winter, one touches 
elbows with the high society of all the world, but this favorite 
resort, which has nowhere its equal and where a constant suc- 
cession of pleasures makes life a perfect dream, is as well a 
great artistic and sporting centre. 

On the boards of the Salle Garnier the world’s greatest 
lyric and dramatic artists interpret the works of all countries; 
an orchestra of more than a hundred performers permits one 
daily to hear the most inspired pages of classic music, both 
ancient and modern; and at the Palais des Beaux Arts—for the 
fine arts have their palace here, as well—a committee of 
painters and sculptors organizes each year an exposition which 











MONTE CARLO AS SEEN FROM THE ROCK OF MONACO. 


is a smaller edition of the world-famous Salons of Paris. One 
must add to these a range for wing-shooting whose walls have 
been decorated by the brush of our best known artists; and 
for those who are devoted to the promenade there are all the 
beautiful walks through the mountain paths to the Cap Martin, 
to Roquebrune, to La Turbie. 

Such, in a few words, is this wonderful country ot Monaco, 
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an ideal principality, a divine region under whose blue sky it 
is sweet to let one’s self be lulled into forgetfulness by the 
rhythmic waters of the enchanted Mediterranean. 

Here one reaches, by way of the Cap Martin and its various 
celebrated. resorts, the extreme limit of the French portion of 
the coast—Mentone. This little resort, despite all the embellish- 
ments that more modern times have brought it, has retained a 
faint Genoan aspect which has a peculiar charm of its own. 
Built amphitheatre fashion on a hillside which stretches to the 
water, Mentone mirrors its spires and houses, whose red roofs 
cluster joyously together under the sunlight, in the ocean. 
The blossoming orange-trees, in valleys that are literally car- 
peted with violets, shed their fragrance on an air whose pure- 
ness and salubrity have passed into a proverb. 

Just as at Monte Carlo, the high mountains behind the city 
shelter it from the northern winds, and the sun’s reverberation 
on the rocks of the shore produces a noticeable warmth in the 
atmosphere. For these reasons Mentone is the favored resort 
of the real invalids who come South more in quest of health 
than pleasure. ‘ 

And, for those who love a variety of amusements, Monaco 
is not far off. Ten minutes by train and Monte Carlo is 
reached, where one has only to choose among a multitude of 
diversions. Here ends the French frontier, and here ends, too, 
this review of the ‘‘Céte d’Azur’s”’ resorts, to which one can- 
not render more glowing homage than is justly their due. 
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NATURE AND MODERN PESSIMISM. 
BY H. C. CORRANCE. 


‘* Who thought that God was Love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law, 
Though Nature, red of tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed.” 


wT is a feature of modern thought to attach a som- 

bre significance to the predatory and competitive 

aspects of Nature, “red of tooth and claw”; 

and this same view of nature has been intensi- 

fied by such terrible calamities as have been wit- 

nessed during the past few months in Martinique and else- 

where. While earlier thinkers commonly regarded suffering as 

incidental to the scheme, modern science has made clear its 

essential character, and has at the same time magnified the 

problem by the addition of a mass of data collected by the 

wider and more accurate observation which the vast improve- 

ments in means of transit and scientific instruments have made 

possible, and which includes in its purview the remote ages of 
the past and the arcana of minutest life. 

It has proved its essential character by establishing beyond 
dispute that the universal rivalry of individuals and species, 
with its consequent suffering, is essential to the maintenance 
and further development of those bodily and mental qualities 
which have resulted from the age-long struggle. 

It was inevitable that these discoveries should cause a 
violent reaction against the old theories, in which the pendulum 
of thought should swing to the opposite extreme. As men 
once laid undue emphasis on those aspects of Nature which 
seemed most in accord with the idea of a beneficent Creator, 
so nowadays many who are imbued with current scepticism 
insist upon the relentlessness of the scheme as its principal 
feature and as irreconcilable with orthodox Theism. Nay, to 
some, in this highly strung and hypersensitive age, even of 
those who wish to believe, it constitutes a stumbling-block to 
faith. 
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Facts are stubborn, but it must equally be born in mind 
that the interpretation of facts depends upon the point of 
view. Nor is it, after all, the facts which matter, but the in- 
terpretation put upon them. And in this case weakness of faith 
may be the cause, and not the effect, of the way of viewing 
the facts. Do the bare facts, then, justify the anti theistic infer- 
ence? ‘“ Are God and Nature, then, at strive ?” 


OUR OWN ‘SENSIBILITY IS NOT A COMMON MEASURE. 


The present writer contends, on the contrary, that, in the 
first place, the facts, apart from surmise and unwarranted in- 
ference, are not out of harmony with orthodox Theism, and, in 
the second place, that the intellectual difficulties of the anti- 
Christian theory are far greater than those of its rival. 

In this, as in other debated questions, it is necessary that 
facts should be carefully distinguished from inferences before the 
true value of the facts can be gauged with any degree of 
accuracy. It is the failure adequately to recognize this dis- 
tinction which constitutes one of the commonest fallacies. The 
aggregate of animal suffering seems enormous; but, in attempt- 
ing to estimate it duly, allowance must be made for the nature 
of the instrument by which it is appraised in human terms 
whose value varies with every individual. It must be re- 
membered that man’s knowledge of the psychology of the 
inferior animals is extremely limited and wholly inferential. In 
the nature of things it is unavoidable that he should take his 
own sensibility as the common measure. But a little considera- 
tion will show that, strictly speaking, he has no right to do 
this. Susceptibility to pain depends upon the complexity of 
the nervous system. And none can know what it is except by 
actual experience. The lower animals often exhibit what man 
infers from his own sensations and concomitant actions to be 
signs of pain and fear. The inference is justified on solid 
grounds, but the same cannot be said for the tacit assumption, 
so often made, that, in either case, the sensations are of an ap- 
proximate value. 

In thé early stages of existence each human being has 
passed through the lower planes of animal life, in which the 
signs of pain or pleasure are both more easily excited and 
more violent than in maturity. Yet, though infantile suffering 
may have been considerable, what impression of it is left at 
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the dawn of consciousness and reason? None but the very 
vaguest, and perhaps not even that. It is like a bad dream 
whose memory passes with waking. It is not suffering in the 
full human sense,:since its chief stings, self-consciousness and 
reflection, are absent. It is sufficient, at the time, to produce 
sobbing or shrinking, and even, by the mechanical force of 
association, to cause fear of certain objects. But it is scarcely 
yet higher than reflex action. The greater excitability and 
violence of the emotions is due to the entire lack of that self- 
control which develops with the consciousness of will and per- 
sonality. It is an entirely legitimate inference that similar 
conditions prevail in the grades of animal life inferior to man, 
since the study of embryology has established the gradual pro- 
gression of the human individual through every stage of animal 
existence. 

But, further, it has been observed that even in man there 
are great differences in the capacity of suffering both between 
races and individuals according to constitution, time of life, and 
state of health. If this capacity depends chiefly upon the com- 
plexity of the nervous development, then, as this so greatly 
varies, it would follow that sensibility varies proportionately. 
And such is in fact the case: it has been observed that the 
nearer the human species approximates to its natural environ- 
ment, the less the sensibility to physical sufferings. It is true 
that what might prima facie be regarded as the most striking 
instance, that of the North American Indians, is complicated by 
the circumstance that they are trained from youth to exercise 
self-control under extreme suffering. But, though African 
negroes are certainly not noted for this quality, travellers report 
the coolness with which they endure, and the quickness of their 
recovery from injuries and amputations such as would cause 
great suffering and nervous prostration in the civilized man. 

If these observations are well founded, as there seems no 
reason for doubting, they confirm the conclusion already drawn 
from other data, that the difference in sensibility between Man 
and even the higher vertebrates, with their far simpler nervous 
system, must be still greater than that between different mem- 
bers of the human family. 

And in forming an estimate of the amount of suffering in- 
flicted by animals on their prey, the common report of those . 
men who have escaped from the claws of the larger carnivora 
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is not without weight,—to the effect that the seizure induces a 
semi-comatose condition in which pain and fear have well-nigh 
vanished. 

All these considerations seem to point to the conclusion, 
not indeed that animal suffering is unreal, but at least that it 
has been greatly exaggerated by a certain class of thinkers. 


MATERIALISTIC.THEORY INVOLVES CONTRADICTIONS. 


Having seen that external physical facts do not afford so 
much support to this view as is commonly supposed, let us 
now regard it from the internal stand-point of its harmony or 
inconsistency when it is no longer a mere vague and discon- 
nected opinion, but has become merged in the definite philoso- 
phy of Materialism and Atheism. 

‘Thus considered, it forms part of that philosophy which 
seeks to belittle man’s place in nature, in order to make the 
idea of God appear but a figment of his mind. But, if the 
idea of God be merely a projection of man’s personality, the 
interpreting of the feelings of the brute creation in terms of 
human experience is an error of at least equal magnitude. It 
is more, since the philosophic Theist, though conducted inevita- 
bly to his belief by the convergence of many lines of thought, 
does not attempt to deny that God is incomprehensible, and 
that the ascription to him of human sentiments and limitations 
is nothing more than a necessity of verbal symbolism. But, 
though the truly philosophic scientist would not dogmatize con- 
cerning the states of consciousness of beings on a plane widely 
differing from his own and would allow the relativity of his 
terms and inferences, yet he does not attempt to make this 
clear to the host of his minor disciples, for whose error he 
must therefore be held responsible. 

But a still more glaring inconsistency remains. It is a con- 
clusion of this same philosophy that man’s mind is a product 
as purely natural and material as a cabbage, in which case it 
must be admitted that the sentiments of love and justice are as 
much a part of Nature as her “redness of tooth and claw.” 
From which premises there inevitably follows the remarkable 
conclusion that, if Nature’s mercilessness be inferred from the 
one set of facts, her mercy and justice are deduced with equal 
certainty from the other. Thus, while the theory effects no 
synthesis, it lands its maintainers in a contradiction. 
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.THE END OF PAIN A BENEFICENT ONE. 


Thus far we have been concerned with rebutting the pretence 
that natural facts, when duly estimated, necessarily establish 
the theory, and with showing that it is based on philosophic 
assumptions which result in a contradictory conclusion. It now 
. remains to be seen that the later discoveries of science, so far 
from yielding it support, are in harmony with its rival, the 
Christian theory. 

Before the clear light of science had thrown into relief that 
reign of law which constitutes the unity of Nature, suffering 
could be regarded as anomalous, as an excrescence on the 
scheme and not an essential part of it. And, in fact, it came 
to be commonly viewed as imported from an alien source, as 
of no use in promoting the well-being of God’s creatures, but 
only a hindrance and a curse, and, so considered, it was really 
more, and not less, difficult to harmonize with the belief in a 
beneficent Creator. In many of the early religious and philo- 
sophic systems an attempt was made to meet the difficulty by 
dualistic theories of the universe. Of this character were the 
speculations of the early Christian Gnostics, whose conceptions 
appealed to many minds as offering an apparently more plausi- 
ble and reasonable solution than the less drastic and showy ex- 
planations of orthodoxy. But the church thought otherwise, 
and modern positive science has confirmed her judgment. It 
has established on unshakable foundations the unity of Nature’s 
scheme in its infinite complexity and the mutual interdepend- 
ence of all its laws. It has made more prominent and signifi- 
cant the truth contained in the church’s teaching concerning 
the Fall of Man and Redemption through suffering. It: has 
illustrated this truth on the material plane by showing that, 
while whole races have fallen away and perished, those that 
have survived have done so only through constant effort and 
suffering; that they can escape the universal law of degenera- 
tion, maintain their present status, and make further progress 
only by the same means. St. Paul seems to have had some 
inkling of the wider significance which the future increase of 
knowledge would add to the old teaching when he wrote the 
well-known passage commencing: ‘For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creation, etc.” 

Thus has science shown that the end of pain is beneficent. 
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She has also furnished mitigations of physical pain by the dis- 
covery of anesthetics, a timely one indeed for the present 
highly civilized races with their increased sensitiveness. 


AFTER ALL EVIL AND SUFFERING ARE MYSTERIES. 


Yet science can but strengthen the material groundwork of 
the spiritual edifice reared by Christianity. Their spheres are 
really so distinct that the misnamed conflict between them is 
one chiefly of words and names, and is due to faults of misun- 
derstanding, temper, and prejudice on both sides. The main 
principles of the two are really identical up to that point where 
the spiritual transcends the material, in congruity with the unity 
of all truth. Where they seem to clash is, on the one hand, 
where the scientist seeks to dictate to the theologian in matters 
outside his province, and reads an anti-Christian interpretation 
into the facts and laws of Nature. Or where, on the other, the 
theologian offends by leaving broad principles for details of dis- 
puted textual interpretation, by insisting on the form as if it 
were the substance, the husk as if the essence, by adhering 
blindly to old forms of thought and expression in their naked 
literalness, which have, by long prescription, become associated 
in many minds with vital principles, so that an apparenily neces- 
sary connection has been established between them which does 
not really exist. It is recorded of a certain English king that 
when a book was commended to his notice calied ‘“ An Apology 
for the Bible,” he remarked, ‘‘The Bible needs none.” What- 
ever be thought of the sentiment, it may at least well be doubted 
whether as much harm as good has not been done by the 
greater part of what has passed for ‘‘ Apologetics.” Nor are 
the justifiers of the Almighty always happy from the days of 
Job's friends till now. Can it be doubted that the dreary 
pessimism which runs as a dark thréad through so much of 
modern literature is largely a reaction from the blind and shal- 
low optimism that formerly prevailed? The pretence that Chris- ° 
tianity supplies a ready-made solution of every difficulty or the 
ignoring of such as undoubtedly exist, has naturally and inevit- 
ably led to their restatement in an exaggerated form, and to 
the challenge that Christianity can offer no solution of any value. 
It is chiefly popular and loosely speculative theology that has been 
to blame in this as in other matters. Serious Christian thinkers 
have always recognized that evil and suffering are mysteries of 
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which revelation has made clear but a part, and that a small 
part, leaving the rest in darkness. 

But the important points in this connection which are so often 
conveniently forgotten or designedly obscured by the impugners 
of Christianity are, firstly, that the Christian theory is in harmony 
with scientific facts and legitimate generalizations as far as either 
go; secondly, that, while the materialistic theory of the uni- 
verse is unsatisfying to the higher human instincts and incon- 
sistent with itself, Christianity offers the only consistent and 
rational theory, which, therefore, on scientific grounds, must 
hold the field-until a better is forthcoming. Such features in 
the scheme of Nature as the inheritance of evil by the inno- 
cent are, and must remain, a mystery. Yet Christianity can 
offer an explanation which, though partial, is consistent as far 
as it goes, even of these and like difficulties, which, as we have 
already seen, land the Materialist and Atheist in inextricable 
confusion. From the stand-point of the latter such evils can be 
of no service to the individual, and are therefore a piece of 
mere blind and wanton cruelty as far as he is concerned. 


THE CHRISTIAN THEORY THE ONLY HARMONIOUS ONE. 


For the materialistic theory, while professing to unify Nature 
by eliminating all idea of the supersensual, is, in fact, dualistic 
and destructive of such unity. By regarding man’s higher in- 
stincts of pity and justice and those harsher aspects of Nature 
which they condemn as equally the outcome of the play of 
natural forces, it leaves the two in hopeless antagonism without 
possibility of reconciliation. If the natural law is right, his so- 
called “higher instincts,” which affect to rebel against it, stand 
condemned. If the natural law is wrong, his “ higher instincts ” 
and his reason itself, being derived from the same source, must 
be also untrustworthy. There is no way of escape from this 
blind alley, this moral and intellectual bankruptcy, but by the 
acceptance of Revelation. . 

The Christian theory of the universe does not, at least, in- 
volve such hopeless confusion and jarring antagonism. On the 
contrary, it is the only one which reconciles Nature and Man, 
Man and God, by its teaching that the evil in Nature is in 
Man himself, is due to his moral corrupticn and retrogression, 
which is only checked and turned to moral progress by spiri- 
tual forces external to himself; that the evil in Nature only 
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becomes such when viewed from the vitiated human stand-point ; 
that it is not absolute but relative to man’s mind; that suffer- 
ing is partly penitential, partly purgatorial and redemptive, and 
that its effects reach their full fruition on a spiritual plane of 
being which is not destroyed by the death of the body. 

On that theory which limits the action of these laws solely — 
to the material plane the agony of Nature is useless and pur- 
poseless indeed. 

To meet the ineradicable human instinct, supported as it is 
by rational inference, that there must be some intelligible and 
final result, latter-day Materialists have invented the religion of 
Humanity. All this agony is for the sake of a remote posterity 
which will ultimately benefit by it if the world lasts long enough, 
and if society develops on the lines laid down by Humani- 
tarians. 

But this attempt, while serving as an acknowledgment that 
the fundamental requirements of human reason and instinct can- 
not be ignored, at the same time fails to satisfy them. For 
ultimately, according to science, apart from cosmic accidents, 
the race itself must perish by a process of gradual deterioration. 
And so the final problem is only postponed by such an at- 
tempted solution, and man is still left to face the conclusion 
that in the long run all effort and suffering must be in vain. 

The only rational solution of the problem is to be found in 
the theory which postulates further and continued development 
“behind the veil.” It is the only one consistent with “the un- 
ceasing purpose of the ages.” To deny “purpose”’ is a strife 
about a word. Let it be called ‘rational progression,” and all 
ground of objection at once disappears. It is rational, because 
it is in harmony with man’s mind, which is our only possible 
standard of rationality. It is quite idle to deny that an abrupt 
and final termination of such development destroys its hitherto 
rational character, depriving it of whatever significance it might 
seem to have possessed. On the materialistic theory the uni- 
verse is an unintelligible chaos. That is the reason why, with 
its cognate theories, it will never win the general acceptance of 
the human mind, which recognizes its own order in external 
nature. 


VOL. LXXV.—53 
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1. James: 7he Varieties of Religious Experience; 2. Cun- 
ningham: 7he Awakening ; 3. Dignam: A Daily Thought; 4. 
Tyrrell: La Religion Extérieure; 5. Rapisardi: Specchio di 
Virtu ; 6. Wilberforce: A Devout Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians ; 7. Lejeune: Jnutroduction a la Vie Mystique ; 8. 
Jynne: A Blighted Rose; 9. Wels: 5th Massin G; to. Wil- 
lington: Dark Pages of English History; 11. Couturat: La Logique de Leit- 
nitz, d’apres des Documents [nedits ; 12. Muller: Collected Works of the Right 
Hon. F. Max Miller; 13. Genicot: Casus Conscientig ; 14. Le Camus: Zhe 
Children of Nazareth; 15. Stevens: Jn the Eagle’s Talons; 16. Wilson: The 
Spenders ; Clarke-Dennis: Elementary Chemistry. 





1—Professor James’s latest work* shows what an astonish- 
ing amount of light a new science can throw upon an old sub- 
ject. He handles, as an experimental psychologist, such reli- 
gious phenomena as conversion, repentance, aspiration, hope, 
despair, and the experiences of mysticism, and what with his 
analysis of these conditions and his conclusions respecting them, 
he has produced a book which will unquestionably exert a 
great, a very great influence on the thought of our time. 
What this influence will be, whether favorable to religion or 
unfavorable, will be matter for dispute. The conservatives in 
philosophy, and @ fortiori those for whom it is so difficult to 
find a designation—those writers and preachers whose first 
principle seems to be that the world is going headlong to 
hell, that the race is become non-religious, and that the 
scholarship of the last century is a delirium of sophistry,—these 
men will certainly declare that the lectures of Professor James 
are an insidious attempt on the life of religion. And we are 
not going to say that they are without grounds for their 
grievance. Certainly the book is distressingly levelling. To the 
psychologist a religious phenomenon is a religious phenomenon, 
whether presented by Buddha or John Wesley, Mohammed or 


* The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion, delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902, by William James, LL.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Simon Stylites. He sees no difference whatever, except of a 
purely accidental nature, between the raptufe of a cloistered 
mystic and the ecstasy of an Anabaptist. To his mind the con- 
version of Stephen Bradley is as wonderful as the conversion of 
St. Augustine; the vivid experience of the presence of God is 
no whit different in Swedenborg and in St. Bernard; and Jacob 
Boehme’s vision of the Trinity is as real or unreal, as natural or 
supernatural, as the vision of St. Ignatius. The notion that 
Christianity and Catholicity possess religious experiences radi- 
cally and obviously diverse from the religious experience of 
every other religion is at first very seriously disturbed by this 
book of the Harvard philosopher. And so, we say, it leaves an 
uncomfortable feeling in one’s mind. It levels. But the reader 
who has taken a fancy to the book will here rejoin that it levels 
only the particularities of religion; religion itself it constantly 
implies and triumphantly demonstrates. And why should it be 
taken amiss if an author chooses to project into a conspicuous 
position the religiousness of man, rather than his religions, his 
instinct for belief rather than his formulations of belief, and his 
tendency toward God rather than his theology of God? Here 
indeed is the grand helpfulness and the apologetic value of 
Professor James’s remarkable book. He proves that a super- 
‘natural order is absolutely required to account for and to satisfy 
the religious sense of man. So much is a great-gain. For the 
theistic conceptions of the “plain man” are likely in these days 
to strike root in the rank soil of HaecKel’s “ Riddle of the 
Universe” or in the shallow sands of Herbert Spencer’s mournful 
pessimism. In counteracting such a danger, we esteem Mr. 
James to have done a fine service to the cause of religious 
belief. It is difficult to see how any man can rise from his 
work without the conviction that there is a guiding personal 
Deity, that there is an immortal soul, and that our supreme 
obligation and supreme joy lie in a proper adjustment between 
human conscience and divine precept. As for that part of his 
work which we have noticed as destructive, we think it unde- 
serving of censure when contrasted with the great merits of the 
book as a whole. After all he only says that God speaks to 
every soul that he has made, and that the operations of divine 
grace are not confined to the visible church. Correctly inter- 
preted and put in somewhat theological language, he says no 
more than this. And with this position what Catholic can quarrel? 
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2—tThis is a beautiful little tale* of the ‘‘awakening”’ of 
two sisters from the darkness of atheism and irreligion into the 
peaceful light of God’s Church. The tragic ending of the elder 
sister's life is a great surprise to the reader. It is somewhat of 
a shock, entirely unexpected, and consequently mars in a degree 
the symmetry of the book. The story of the younger sister is 
a redeeming feature. She reciprocates the ardent love of a 
noble young man, who in the course of the story is accused 
and acquitted of a crime which would: for ever stigmatize him 
with disgrace. On the whole the book is praiseworthy. The 
reader is introduced to some exemplary characters, such as 
Father Daring and Madame Rogers. The story, of course, is 
essentially Catholic. 


3.—A prettily bound little volume of thoughts for every day 
of the yeart has been made out of the late Father Dignam’s 
writings. It presents many beautiful and elevating reflections 
on the different phases of the spiritual life, all contained in the 
compass of a booklet almost small enough to "be carried in a 
vest-pocket. The volume will both please and console a great 
many persons. 


4.—Undoubtedly a new influence has been at work in -the 
religious life of the present and the preceding generation of 
Catholics; an influence that has been leavening and purifying 
beliefs, inspiring high-souled men and women to new hope and 
new endeavor. It has been given many various names arbitrarily 
bestowed and as indignantly repudiated. It has been rising so 
persistently in the face of opposition that men declare its on- 
ward sweep to be as inevitable as the rush of the incoming 
tide, and they proclaim that to ride on its crest to triumph is 
the providential opportunity of the church in the present day. 
Hence they look complacently at tht destructive influence of 
modern thought and new notions upon ‘the ideas and customs 7 
that once served as the moulds in which religion was preserved ; 
and with equal calm they regard the same forces at work con- 
structing new skins for the ever young wine of Catholic truth. 
In one -word, the men who stand for conserving essentials at 
the cost of much vigilance and unabated effort, consider that at 
present we are experiencing an awakening, we are taking a step 


* The Awakening. By Rev. F. A. Cunningham. Boston: Marlier & Co. 
tA Daily Thought: From the Writings of Rev. Father Dignam, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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forward, we are going through a. development in our understand- 
ing of the ancient faithsaid progress being directly traceable 
to a new civilization’s contribution to old possessions, to new 
impulses advancing the race in its ceaseless though never com- 
pleted advance towards ideal conditions. 

When the question is asked just what do people mean by 
this new influence at work in the life of the church and of the 
individual Catholic, the best answer that can be given is a re- 
ference to that most remarkable book of the English Jesuit, 
Father Tyrrell, External Religion: Its Use and Abuse.* It is 
a volume that is simply unique. There is not a line in it’ that 
seems to convey new truth; not a single sentiment that will not 
bear the scrutiny of the severest censor; not a statement that 
does not flow logically and necessarily from the very postulates 
of Catholic faith,—and still these pages convey great inspiring 
lessons, surprising to minds hitherto contented with the passive 
acceptance of Christianity ex d/oc; satisfying to souls that have 
been yearning to /ive their religion. 

We wish every Catholic, every Christian, nay, every think- 
ing mind, could. be made acquainted with this extraordinary 
book. Our present comment on it is occasioned by the fact 
that M. Augustin Leger—God bless him !—has just translated it 
into French. Judging from all accounts, France would be 
spiritually renovated if the common-sense principles that Father 
Tyrrell exposes were to be absorbed by our co-religionists in 
our sister Republic. 


5 —Specchio di Virtut is an enlarged third edition of a 
work which first appeared in 1877, bearing the title La Guida 
di Galantuomo. The book is original in form and exceptionally 
interesting. Containing some six hundred pages, divided into 
about seventy chapters, it provides the reader with counsels and 
examples on the whole round of the natural virtues. The prof- 
fered advice is pointed and epigrammatic in form, and the text is 
-studded with numberless allusions and briefly-told anecdotes. A 
rough calculation would suggest that some seventeen-or eighteen 
hundred different personages are introduced into the qiotations 
and stories; but a carefully prepared index precludes the com- 

* La Religion Extérieure. Par George Tyrrell, S.J. Traduit de l'Anglais par Augustin 
Leger. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 


+ Specchio di Virtu : Precettied Esempj. Di Francesco Rapisardi. Catania: Cav. Niccold 
Giannota, Editore. Igor. : 
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mon and annoying mischance of our losing good things in a 
veritable “ haystack” of pages. 

The first and second editions of this volume were welcomed 
with remarkable praises by Italian and French magazines, such 
as La Rassegna Nazionale, La Civilta Cattolica, La Revue In- 
ternationale, Polybiblion, and the like. The present edition cer- 
tainly vindicates the justice of the eulogies bestowed on its 
predecessors. The style is beautiful, the sentiment noble, the 
suggestions sound and practical. Many of the aphorisms found 
in these pages well deserve to be turned into popular proverbs. 
We can scarcely fancy a book better suited for one who wishes 
attractive and profitable reading in very simple Italian. Signor 
Rapisardi has given us a work which is at once very beautiful, 
very useful, and very good. ; 


6.—A gratifying feature about our spiritual literature is 
that it is increasing steadily, if somewhat slowly, in the Scrip- 
tural line. Father Elliott’s new Life of Christ has met with 
a reception that shows how readily the popular soul appreciates 
the quality of nourishment contained in a simple commentary 
on the Word of God. Another book inspired by the same 
motive—desire to extend familiarity with the spiritual truths of 
Scripture—and constructed on similar lines of simplicity and 
fervor, is the new Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians.* 
The idea that prompted the preparation of this book should, 
and let us hope it will, avail to produce commentaries of a like 
character on every Epistle in the New Testament. The Letter 
to the Ephesians is particularly rich, perhaps; but then, all the 
others, too, have a great deal to give if they are only exploited. 
To have a complete series of popular, handy, cheap little vol- 
umes of this kind would mean that the Catholic people would 
quickly acquire understanding and appreciation of the fine food 
provided by Christianity’s first spiritual teachers. 

Father Wilberforce will be remembered by many of our 
readers as one who earned our lasting gratitude by presenting 
us with that priceless treasure, the English edition of Blosius’ 
Spiritual Instruction. He has also other claims to favor, but 
we refer to this as something that will appeal to all likely to 
be interested in the present volume. It is not a scholarly work; 
it has no critical pretensions whatever. Still it will take the 


* A Devout Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Drawn chiefly from the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. By A. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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reader into the inner court of a splendid piece of spiritual 
literature and give him sufficient familiarity with the details to 
make him feel at home therein. Simply and attractively the 
inspired writer’s meaning is set forth, and the reader has merely 
to assimilate it. In doubtful places the traditional interpretation 
is presented—a perfectly satisfactory, indeed almost ‘the only, 
method to pursue in providing souls with suggestions for pious, 
quiet thought. The book answers its purpose most admirably, 
and should become well known. One little oversight we- have 
noted is the substitution of ‘‘ Paul” for “Peter” in the last line 
on page 42. 


7 —‘‘ Altogether admirable” is the comment we would 
make on Father Lejeune’s spiritual treatise.* It is in a class 
where competition is not very sharp nowadays, because few 
writers devote themselves to the task of making the prayer of 
contemplation eagerly desired and widely practised. The volume 
is all the more welcome, therefore, since it fulfils an end that other- 
wise might be attained by no one at all; but, apart from this ad- 
ventitious value, it also possesses no little intrinsic worth. It is 
clear, it is authoritative, it is encouraging, it is sublime in ten- 
dency. Whatever the author says is‘put forward in a way that 
commends his assertions as true, and each statement is then con- 
firmed by so abundant and so reliable a collection of authori- 
ties that small room is left for denial or dispute. 

Any one who is trying to understand, or is aspiring to prac- 
tise, the prayer of contemplation will find the volume a very 
great aid. While insisting upon the absolute necessity of divine 
help, the author lays more stress than some do upon the ele- 
ment of personal desire, petition, and continuous effort. He 
shows with what pointedness saints and spiritual writers have 
taught that ordinary contemplation is a boon which may be 
ardently desired, and which is quite certain to be attained by 
those. who, in favorable circumstances and aided by ordinary 
grace, persist in striving to attain to this state. That contem- 
plation, of whatever kind or degree, is by no means incompati- 
ble, but rather in thorough harmony with an active vocation, is 
likewise made perfectly plain. Our author follows very closely 
the teaching of approved masters of the spiritual life; his pages 
are especially rich in citations from Alvarez de Paz and St. 


* Introduction a la Vie Mystique. Par M. l'Abbé Lejeune. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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Teresa. He also quotes with great respect frum the admirable 
writings of the Jesuit Father Poulain, whose book on Mysticism 
was reviewed in this magazine last February. 


8.—A Blighted Rose* is the story of a girl who wishes to 
become a religious, but is prevented by her ambitious and 
worldly-minded mother. By the scheming of the latter she is 
married to an English lord. He proves to be an impostor. 
The heroine has to drink deep of the cup of trial and sorrow 
before she is comforted with the continued peace of God. Mr. 
Wynne has given us a story excellent in many ways. As a 
first effort it gives every promise of first-class work. Seldom 
is the true notion of a religious calling presented so well; very 
practical and life-like are the descriptions of many of the critics 
of religious vocation; wholesome and pointed, without the dead- 
weight of excessive moralizing, is the moral lesson contained in 
A Blighted Rose. ; 


9.—This is a simple Masst for four voices; simple, ‘not 
because it is lacking in musical beauties, but because there is 
in it no overplus of complex harmony. Throughout it is 
noticeably devotional, while from a musical stand-point it 
can truly be said to approach nearer than many of the present 
day Masses to the church’s ideals of sacred music. We 
recommend it to choir-masters. 

The Kyrie and Sanctus, especially the Sanctus, are worthy 
of particular mention. A few phrases in the Credo are light 
and ineffective, but one can well overlook a part in view of 
the creditable standard of the Mass as a whole. 


10 —The merit of the Dark Pages of English Historyt lies 
in the fact that it is a good, concise answer to those critics— 
and we trust there are few of them nowadays—who, confining 
themselves to English history since the sixteenth century, attempt, 
in the comparisons they make between methods of upholding 
religious truth in the Catholic Church and in the English Church, 
to cast aspersions on the former and to praise the latter. The 
living enactments of a ‘‘ Penal Code” directed against Catho- 
lics is the answer. 


*A Blighted Rose. By Joseph F. Wynne. Detroit: The Angelus Publishing Company. 
t 5th Mass in G. By Charles Wels. Boston: Oliver Ditson. 
t Dark Pages of English History. By J. R. Willington. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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11.—Great credit is due to M. Couturat for his scholarly 
presentation of the Logic of Leibnitz* in the Collection his- 
torique des grands philosophes. His laborious synthesis of this 
interesting logic from many hidden and scattered sources merits 
the gratitude of every student of logic and the history of 
philosophy. Numerous and full citations from. these original 
sources afford the reader ample opportunity to test the accuracy 
of the author’s work. We shall give the salient features of M. 
Couturat’s presentation in order to suggest some idea of the 
breadth and depth of that vast groundwork on which this genius 
of rationalism rested his philosophy. 

While admiring the perfection of syllogistic argument, Leib- 
nitz considered that the science of logic was capable of further 
perfection. He attempted to perfect the logic of the syllogism 
itself, and pointed out in each of the four figures six useful 
modes. The symmetry of this result pleased him and at the 
same time assured him of its truth, because, said he, all things 
- in nature are regular. The geometrical representation of the 
syllogism by means of included and excluded circles is due to 
Leibnitz; and not, as has been commonly supposed, to the 
great mathematician Euler. Besides this circular schematism he 
contrived a linear method of representing the different proposi- 
tions, which also affords neat graphic representations of the vari- 
ous figures and modes of the syllogism. 

In his younger days, while studying the scholastic philosophy, 
he noticed that the categories of Aristotle serve to classify con- 
cepts. Why not, he thought, a classification of judgments? 
All truth can be deduced from a small number of simple truths 
by mere analysis of the ideas that they contain. If one could 
enumerate all the elementary ideas, it would be a mere matter 
of inspection to find out whether or not a subject contains its 
predicate, or a predicate is contained in a given subject. The 
method of performing this calculation, and its application to the 
syllogism, he set forth in the De Arte Combinatoria. 

In the days of Leibnitz the question of a universal language 
was widely mooted. He devoted much thought, labor, and time 
to this problem. His concept of a universal language was based 
on the fundamental principle of his art of combinations—the 
resolution of complex ideas into their elements. The name of 


*La Logique de Leitnitz, d'aprés des Documents [nedits. Par Louis Couturat. Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 1901. 
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anything would express its essence because it would be made 
up of elementary concepts. But such a language supposes the 
accomplishment of two gigantic tasks—the invention of its sym- 
bolism and the compilation of an encyclopedia of all knowledge. 
These tasks must proceed hand-in-hand, for the nature of an 
object cannot be expressed in the terms of its elementary con- 
cepts until it is thoroughly known. Though our great rationalist 
planned much and thought deeply about. what these things 
should be, he never succeeded in putting any of his vast schemes 
into practice. 

The grand idea of a universal encyclopedia of knowledge 
gradually gave place to the more humble plan of the /uztia 
Scientia Generalis. This work, a summary of his logic, is divided 
into two parts. The first points out the way in which old 
truths can be demonstrated and doubtful questions solved. . The 
second opens the way to scientific discovery. By analysis we 
prove the truth of propositions, by syntheses of known truths 
we rise to higher ones. Perfect knowledge of a thing supposes ~ 
an ultimate analysis of its concept, and thence an a priori de- 
duction of all its properties. ‘‘The analysis of ideas consists in 
their definition; the analysis of truths in their demonstration.” 
But the analysis of ideas into their ultimate elements becomes 
in many cases an infinite process. Therefore the special sciences 
should, as geometry has done, assume certain axioms whose 
analysis has not been carried out to the last step. Nevertheless 
it is useful to demonstrate these axioms in order to arrive at the 
elementary ideas which make up the alphabet of human thought. 

The criterion of truth is not the clearness of perception, as 
Descartes thought. The test of truth is the resoiution of an 
idea into its elements, for then the least contradiction is patent. 
In this ultimate analysis the principle of identity is our criterion 
of truth. 

In every true proposition the predicate must be contained in 
the subject. This holds for singular propositions, for historical 
truths as well as for those that are universal and necessary. 
But only the divine mind, with its power of infinite analysis, 
can show that the predicate of a singular proposition is neces- 
sarily contained in the subject. The function of experience is to 
fill up the gap which would necessarily exist in our knowledge 
if we had to perform the infinite analysis by which singular 
propositions are demonstrated. It also confirms and guides the 
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researches of reason. Induction gives no certain results. Its 
function is to suggest a law to be demonstrated by ‘deduction. 
The method of the experimental sciences is not different from 
that of mathematics. The only experimental method is deduc- 
tion. In the hazy discussions of questions of practical import, 
when the number of factors is infinite, the integral calculus will 
evaluate all the probabilities and show which is the safer course 
to pursue. 

It was the science of mathematics which inspired the logic 
of Leibnitz. His central aim was to make all reasoning mathe- 
matical. Above logic and the particular branches of mathematics 
he places his universal mathematic. It is the science of rela- 
tions in general. The specific determination of those relations 
gives rise to an algebra. The classic algebra is the logic of 
number and quantity, founded on the relation of equality. The 
classic logic is the algebra of identity and inclusion. Many 
algebras are possible. Of the many possible algebras Leibnitz 
attempted to elaborate two: the logical calculus, based on the 
theory of identity and inclusion, and the geometrical calculus, 
resting on the theory of congruity and similitude. In his two 
last chapters M. Couturat gives in detail the elaboration of both 
these algebras. Five appendices and twenty notes supplement 
the matter contained in the body of this scholarly work. 


12 —tThe last essays* of Professor Miiller are edited by 
his son, W. G. Max Miiller. They had been published during 
the professor’s life-time in various magazines, and he himself 
had contemplated their careful republication, just before his 
death. The first series includes essays on language, folklore, 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Dean Liddell, and other sub- 
jects. The second series is devoted to essays on the science of 
religion. We are glad to see these essays published in book- 
form, where they will be easy of access. Professor’s Miiller’s 
name and work, both so well known, will be sufficient to give 
them welcome. Learned in the languages of the East, as these 
and his more ambitious works have proved him to be, he was 
not a great original worker, nor an unusually gifted thinker, 
nor a philosopher. 


18.—Those familiar with Father Génicot’s Moral Theology 
will welcome two volumes of Casus, published after their learned 


* Collected Works of the Right Hon. F. Max Miilier, Vol. XVII. Last Essays. First 
and second series. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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author’s death.* The work bears evidence of his acquaintance 
with many modern applications of the principles of conduct. 
It will serve a good purpose in seminaries, and for private in- 
struction. 


14,—Our gratitude is due Lady Herbert for presenting in 
English dress this charming book of Bishop Le Camus.t It is 
a story of Nazareth, a story of its people, its homes, its work- 
shops, its mothers and its children as they are to-day. So, 
argues the author, they must have been in great measure in 
the days of the boy Jesus; for the East is immutable. And 
in the various chapters, with attractive headings, we are pre- 
sented with a very vivid picture of how Mary must have nursed 
and sung to the Child; of how Jesus played and lived and 
worked until his thirtieth year. It is a simple and attractive 
work ; delightful for children, and instructive also for the older 
ones. Once and again the author makes statements which are 
at variance with the general Catholic tradition, and in which, 
absorbed in thoughts of the Humanity, he seems not to con- 
sider sufficiently the truth and bearing of the Divinity. The 
book is profusely illustrated. 


15.—Mr. Stevens’s romance, /u the Eagle’s Talons,j deals 
with the period of the Louisiana purchase. It will easily 
recommend itself to all those who are fond of a thrilling love- 
story interspersed with -bits of romantic history. Louis Lafre- 
niére, a courrier du bois, is the ardent but tried lover, the dutiful 
nephew, and a victor over Napoleon. Felicité is the impetuous 
and penitent sweetheart. After many thrilling adventures on 
both hemispheres they are united in the indissoluble bonds. 
The rival of the hero is easily disposed of by an Indian’s 
knife, but the noble Adrienne, who occupies no small part, 
seems to have beer too great a problem for the author. The 
reader is disappointed at her nondescript position. Mr. Stevens 
could not picture the Eagle, who is Napoleon, as a worse vil- 
lain or a more contemptible man. Caroline, his sister, is made 
out a panderer. Napoleon had his faults, but none as great as 
these. There are many Catholic scenes in the book, and par- 


* Casus Conscientia, Propositi ac Soluti a R. P. Eduardo Génicot, S.J. 2 vols. Lovanii: 
Polleunis et Ceuterick. Igor. 
t The Children of Nazareth. By E. Le Camus. Translated by Lady Herbert. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
"tin the Eagle's Talons. By Shepherd Stevens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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ticularly happy is the sketch of the innocent, happy life of the 
Louisiana French. 


16 —Mr. Wilson’s new novel* is a picturesque and vivid 
comment on our national proverb, ‘‘Three generations from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves.” It weaves a wholesome love- 
tale into and about the story of an American family that makes 
millions in Montana mines, to lose them again in Wall Street. A 
well pointed moral pervades the book, and though our fellow- 
provincials of the Atlantic seaboard may bridle a little at certain 
disrespectful allusions and at obviously odious comparisons, yet 
in deference to facts and in virtue of consistency we must 
admit that the world old struggle between effete wealth and 
strenuous simplicity is again recurring here in the western 
hemisphere, and again the nobler part is the West’s. 


Greatness is born of greatness, and breadth of breadth pro- 
found, 

The old Antzan fable of strength renewed from the ground 

Was a human truth for the ages; since the hour of the Eden- 
birth ett 

That man among men was strongest who stood with his feet on 
the earth ! 


Very, very neat and clever—this we must say of Mr. 
Wilson’s writing. His book is full of good things, a series of 
interesting pictures set off with flashes of original wit and 
shrewd observations. He is worldly through and through, we 
fear; yet his sketches of the worldly are perhaps all the truer 
on this account. He describes “life” with the callousness of 
an experienced. journalist, and unless you know something of 
real human nature you may be displeased or disedified by him. 
His pages are never soiled by vileness, however, and as a whole 
the book conveys a healthful lesson. The characters are not 
‘particularly new, but they keep one interested. Uncle Peter 
delivers himself of several good things, and the author himself 
contributes many more. Mr. Wilson draws attention to certain 
natural American traits which it is to be hoped the reader will 
note and imitate. For instance: ‘I fancy now,” said Oldaker, 
“‘there’s not a good waiter this side of New York.” 

“ An American,” said Percival, “never can make a good waiter 


* The Spenders. By Henry Leon Wilson. Illustrated by O'Neill Latham. Boston: 
Lathrop Publishing Company. 
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or a good valet. It takes a Latin, or, still better, a Briton, to 
feel the servility required for service of that sort. . . .- The 
American is as uncomfortable at having certain services per- 
formed for him by another American as the other is in per- 
forming them.” 

17.—In the composition of their Elementary Chemistry* Messrs. 
Clarke and Dennis have considered the needs of two classes. of 
students: (1) those who study chemistry as part of a liberal 
education; (2) those who look forward to a more advanced 
course in chemical training. The greater part of the work is 
given to inorganic chemistry, but some space is devoted to the 
compounds of carbon. The work is admirably suited to serve 
as a text-book, touching as it does upon the most important 
points of a very extensive field. It makes use of the late 
advances in formule and symbols which are such helpful aids 
to the memory in the study of organic compounds. But a little 
attention to the results recently attained in electrolytic chemistry 
would have made the paragraph on the composition of water 
more accurate and upto date. There is probably no better ex- 
ample of chemical reasoning than that which led chemists to 
adopt the closed chain formula for benzene. A few pages de- 
voted to an exposition of this reasoning and of that which led 
to the formula for naphthalene would have materially increased 
the value of the work as “a training in the interpretation of 
evidence,” in which, the authors think, lies chemistry’s chief 
merit as an instrument of education. 


» 





THE HOLY WINDING SHEET OF CHRIST.+ 


M. Vignon opens his work on the winding sheet of Christ 
by a description of the images as they are revealed by M. 
Pia’s photographic plates. The first question which then arises 
is one of fact, Are the impressions on the holy winding sheet 
negative? He examines the various objections which theorizers” 
have made, and concludes that the photographs truly represent 
to us the impressions as found on the original. A question 
next arises, Could these impressions have been painted in nega- 
tive by some impostor? Apart from the extreme improbability 
that any artist of the fourteenth century (when people knew 


* Elementary Chemistry. By F. W. Clarke and L. M. Dennis. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 
t Le Linceul du Christ: Etude Scientifique. Par Paul Vignon. Paris: Massonet Cie. 
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nothing of negative images) should have made such an attempt, 
it seems extremely difficult. Besides this theoretical reason, 
the author refers to the fac-similes of many early copies of the 
winding sheet reproduced in his fourth chapter. In all of these 
the poor shading and perspective and the angular outline con- 
trast strongly with the original impressions. This alone seems to 
be a sufficient historical reason for laying aside the theory that the 
figures on the winding sheet are the work of a medieval artist. 

The next hypothesis to be examined is that of M. Chopin, 
who supposed that the image was indeed painted in positive 
colors, but by chemical action was changed into negative, the 
white lead or zinc(!) oxides undergoing sulphurization* and 
thus becoming black. M. Vignon first calls attention to an 
apparent confirmation of M. Chopin’s hypothesis. In a church 
at Assisi a fresco, supposed to be by Cimabue, has changed 
with age so that the figures appear modelled in negative. The 
hypothesis was admittedly ingenious and found some strong 
confirmation, but it is not applicable to the facts. 

(1) Because the cloth of the winding sheet is so light that 
it could not bear a painting capable of turning to a negative 
with age. And even if there had been such a painting it 
would have so worn away that only imperceptible traces would 
have remained. M. Vignon proves this position, (2) by a study 
of old paintings on cloth from Egypt; (4) by consideration of 
the treatment to which the holy winding sheet has been sub- 
jected, and (c) by direct experiment upon light cloths. 

(2) The lights and shadows on the winding sheet are dif- 
ferent from those on a picture which has turned to the nega- 
tive with age. 

(3) The impressions on the winding sheet bear no resemblance 
to the work of an artist—especially of a medizval artist. 

The next hypothesis which M. Vignon proceeds to elimin- 
ate is that the impressions were produced by an impostor, 
who smeared a human body with blood, covered it with a 
winding sheet, and thus obtained the impressions by immediate 
contact. He reproduces three of the best results obtained by a 
similar experiment on his own head, and concludes that since 
these impressions are so horribly deformed in spite of extreme 
care, this hypothesis must be laid aside. 


*M. Vignon points out that M. Chopin overlooked the fact that zinc colors do not 
blacken with age. 
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The author then attempts to show how the impressions on 
the winding sheet could have been produced by action at a 
distance, such as affects a photographic plate. He enters into 
a minute examination of the impressions, showing how they 
correspond to just what we should expect from such a method 
of reproduction. The question then arises, How could Christ’s 
body have been photographed in any way upon his winding 
sheet? M. Vignon prepares the way for his explanation by 
recalling to our minds the rather recent discovery of the radio- 
activity of certain metals, and reproduces photographs which he 
made of a medal merely by the action of the so-called zinc vapor. 
He then points out that a mixture of aloes are oxidized to a 
brownish color by the action of ammoniacal vapors. 

He states that by great precautions he was able to obtain 
in this way a very fair image of a hand, but that further at- 
tempts failed because he was unable to get the proper arti- 
ficial control of the zinc vapors. But even this success he 
regards as sufficient to allow his hypothesis to’ stand. For the 
hastily buried body of the martyred Christ, unwashed from its 
sweat and blood, would contain enougi carbamide to slowly 
break up, giving off ammonia and oxidizing the mixture of 
aloes in the winding sheet. : 

In the next chapter the author argues from a study of the 
stigmata of Christ and of those represented on the holy wind- 
ing sheet, and from the Gospel texts relative to the burial of 
Christ, that the body which produced these impressions was 
the body of Christ. P. Bouvier, in La Quinzaine for July, 1902, 
has raised from the Gospel narrative certain serious, but per- 
haps not insurmountable, objections to M. Vignon’s theory. 

The second part of the volume is mainly historical, contain- 
ing three chapters: one an archzological study of copies and 
descriptions of the holy winding sheet; another on the holy 
winding sheet from an esthetical point of view; and a third on 
its history. It first appears in the field of history in 1353. 
From the historian’s point of view the relic has little proof of 
authenticity; but M. Vignon has given us an example of natu- 
tal science playing a new véle in the service of history. He 
has certainly produced an interesting and highly scientific work, 
and by a brilliant series of studies he has been able to give 
strong support to a most ingenious theory. 


























The Tablet (5 July): In a leader on the Holy See and the 


Philippines The Tablet says that President Roosevelt 
furnishes an instance, rare in these modern days, of a 
politician resolutely determined to do justice even at the 
cost of expediency. Roman Correspondent writes on 
“one or two features” that make the American mission 
to the Vatican one of the most remarkable that ever 
came to Rome. 

(12 July): Publishes an extract from the latest instal- 
ment of Fr. M. F. Shinnor’s notes of. a mission tour of 
the United States, in which he states that the purely 
American or Anglo-American race element in the state 
is fast disappearing, and a new ethnic product is certain 
to supplant the descendants of the grim old Puritan. 

(19 July): Roman Correspondent supplies facts as to the 
unworthy forms of proselytism pursued by some of the 
Protestant sects in Rome. 

(26 July): Roman Correspondent declares that the labors 
of the Philippine Commission ended as they began, in a 
“cloud of mystery and contradiction.” 


The Month (July): Fr. Thurston writes on the coronation of 


the Queen Consort. Fr. Gerard writes on the moral of 
some recent actions at law against Jesuits in England. 
Fr. Sydney F. Smith, continuing: his articles on the 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus, treats of the sup- 
pression in Spain. J. M. Stone contributes a paper on 
the German witches and their apostle. The present arti- 
cle of Fr. Pollen’s series on the Politics of the English 
Catholics during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth deals 
with the plots and sham plots against the queen’s life. 

(August): Austin Oates, K.S.G., writes on Universal 
Suffrage in Belgium. Fr. Sydney F, Smith concludes 
his considerations on the suppression of the Jesuits in 
Spain. Publishes Fr. Joseph Rickaby’s paper on the 
Grounds of Loyalty read before the Liverpool branch of 
the Catholic Truth Society. F. W. Fuller contributes a 
sketch of baptism to-day. Fr. Pollen discusses the 
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political history of the reign of Elizabeth from the time 
of the Armada to the death of Elizabeth. In his series 
of papers on Our Popular Devotions Fr. Thurston con- 
siders the so-called Bridgettine Rosary. 


Dublin Review (July): M. F. Glancey exposes and defends the 


Catholic position on the Education Bill pending in Par- 
liament. W. McDonald shows that Catholic philosophy 
does not forbid our extending the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy to vital organisms. Dr. Aveling defends 
the Scholastic philosophy against misunderstandings and 
objections. 


Church Quarterly Review (July): Continuation of an Historical 


Inquiry into sixteenth century teaching upon the Holy 
Eucharist. Sketch of John Richard Green and the damage 
he suffered through inaccuracies in his Short History. 
Description of the recent religious renaissance in French 
literature, mentioning Huysmans and Coppée. A most 
interesting study of the characteristics of current novels. 
A sympathetic appreciation of Maurice Maeterlinck’s 


_ writings as stimulative and refreshing. Discussion of the 


Revue 


problems presented to missionaries to the Hindus, e¢. g., 
by the theory of Caste. Detailed description of the 
present religious situation in France and of the methods 
used against religious orders. . 

du Clergé Frangais (1 July): P. Dubois shows that 
Socialism borrows the Judzo-Christian ideals of justice, 
progress, and solidarity while forgetting their religious 
significance. Dr. Surbled pleads for a strictly scientific 
investigation of alleged phenomena of spiritism. P. Mar- 
tin discusses the Turin Winding Sheet. 

(15 July): P. Beurlier advocates the diffusion of solid 
devotional works like Les Martyrs by Dom Leclerque of 
Farnborough, a new collection of the acts of the mar- 
tyrs. P. Dimnet concluding his long study of Fr. Tyr- 
rell, proclaims his admiration of the writer and his faith 
in the method of The Faith of the Millions. P. Venard 
reviews the work of P. Hummelauer, S.J., who “is not 
one of the timid persons that think every question must 
be solved according to the solutions commonly accepted.” 
C. Calippe criticises M. Bourget’s L’Etape, which inti- 
mates that Catholicity and democracy are opposed. A 
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letter appears apropos of the opening of a school of 
Sacred Art in Paris next October. In a very apprecia- 
tive article upon the late Abbé Hogan, Mgr. Batiffol 
refers to certain criticisms of the Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach as easily answerable, and says intellectual honesty 
is preferable to extreme attachment for a single school 
of thought: Non Scola in Ecclesia, sed Ecclesia in Scola 
nobis querenda est. P. Morlais revives Ripolda’s objec- 
tions against the common belief in the absoluteness of 
the supernatural. P. Péchegut resumes his discussion of 
the problem of religious certitude. Elie Perrin casts 
suspicion upon the Christianity of Victor Hugo, “the 
dominant sentiment of whose life was really Hugoism.” 
de Institut de Paris (May-June): P. Boudinhon de- 
scribes the evolution and modifications of indulgences. 


L’ Université Catholique: M. Donnadieu considers M. Vignon’s 


assertions about the Turin Winding Sheet to be “ pecu- 
liarly hazardous.” M. Jacquier praises Houtin’s recent 
exposé of the condition of Scripture study among Catho- 


‘lics in France. M. Lepin says that, apart from certain 


inaccuracies of detail, Rev. A. G. Mortimer’s book on 
the Eucharist presents Bossuet’s idea of the Christian 
Sacrifice. 


Petites Annales de Saint-Vincent de Paul (May): F. P. tells 


how the nuns of certain nursing orders are obtaining 
trained-nurse certificates. 


La Verité Frangais (22 June): M. Loth says there is simply 


nothing in the criticisms passed upon M. Vignon by M. 
Donnadieu (noted above). 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (June): Publishes a pastoral 


letter of Mgr. Bonomelli, of Cremona, upon the necessity 
of the clergy sympathizing with popular movements. J. 
Roger Charbonnel speaks of the intimate connection be- 
tween the ideas of St. Augustine, Pascal, and the new 
apologists. P. Martin continues his interesting study of 
the history of theological opinions concerning the value 
of tradition as a rule of faith. P. Denis (acknowledging 
himself as the original of Paul Bourget’s “ Abbé Chanut” 
in L’Etape) tells how he attended various mass meetings 
and with encouraging success defended Catholic teach- 
ings against socialist and infidel assaults. 


. 
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Revue de Lille (June): V.T. analyzes and eulogizes P. Hogan’s 
Clerical Studies. N. Boulay writes upon science as the 
necessary basis of sound metaphysics. C. du Velay 
sketches Cardinal Perraud, the faithful disciple of Pére 
Gratry, whose life he has lately written. E. Delpierre 
studies the evolution of M. Francois Coppée from the 
state of unbeliever to that of fervent Catholic. 

Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique (June): M. Franon writes 
on the actual reasons for not believing, and says that 
the great task before the apologist is to re-establish 
belief in a personal God and in his providence. 

Canoniste Contemporain (June): P. Boudinhon begins a. descrip- . 
tion of congregations with simple vows. The same 
writer, reviewing Mgr. Batiffol’s book. on penance, draws 
attention to the fact that the church never officially 
formulated any list of mortal sins such as that arranged 
by the sixteenth century theologians or Saint Liguori. 

La Quinzaine (1 July): P. Bouvier states that-it is difficult to 
reconcile the historical conditions of Christ’s burial with 
M. Vignon’s theory about the Turin Winding Sheet. 

L’Ami du Clergé (3 July): A cautious verdict on M. Vignon’s 
theory. 

Revue Bleue (17 May): Emile Faguet declares that Bolo’s Le 
Jemme et le clergé and Lamy’s Le femme de demain are 
the two best manuals of Christian feminism. 

Démocrates Chrétienne: Announces the international social Catho- 
lic Congress to be held at Fribourg in August. Theolo- 
gus writes on love of neighbor as taught by St. Thomas. 
Reprints a letter by the Bishop of Orihuela on the Chris- 
tian concept of life. Mgr. Begin, of Quebec, tells how he 
settled a labor dispute submitted to him for arbitration. 

La Quinzaine (1 July): M. Vaudon writes of Baudelaire as a 
poet “impulsive, unbalanced, mad and diseased, who has 
mingled the sensuality of paganism with the mysticism 
of the church.” M. Bouvier says that the historical 
conditions of our Saviour’s burial tell strongly against 
the genuineness of the remarkable image on the Winding 
Sheet of Turin; the question, however, is still open and 
deserves the attention of scholars. 


(16 July): M. Joly writes enthusiastically of the Catholic 
institutions of London. M. Montier describes a Christian 
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school at Rouen conducted in the spirit of St. Philip 
Neri, and intended to receive the graduates of lay 
schools and correct in them the deficiencies of non- 
Christian education. M. Florisoone relates the beautiful 
“Golden Legend of the Gauls”: how the pious Dagobert, 
son of King Clotaire, found the bodies of the holy 
martyrs Denys, Rusticus, and Eleutherius. 


Le Correspondant (10 July): M. de Lacombe begins a series of 


- 


articles on Talleyrand, based on information hitherto 
unpublished. M. Baudrillart has an altogether remarkable 
article on the “ Protestant Question” at the time of the 
unfortunate revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
lesson taught persecutors of all times and creeds by the 
events of those cruel days is that it means disaster to 
drive a notable portion of a nation to resentment and 
desperation. M. Prévost presents a study of the abbesses 
of olden time compared with the abbesses of to-day. 


Etudes (5 July): Apropos of the French Law of Associations, 


¢ 


‘P. Dudon relates the history of the famous ‘‘decret de 


Messidor.” PP. de la Briére shows that although political 
reasons strongly urged Henry IV. to embrace the Catho- 
lic religion, his letters prove his conversion to have been 
sincere. 

(20 July): P. Chérot publishes a hitherto unedited letter 
of St. Vincent de Paul. P. Jubaru writes of some recent 
excavations at St. Agnes-Without-the-Walls, which seem 
to throw some light on the life of St. Agnes, and the 
manner of her martyrdom. P. de Castellan summarizes 
a study of Dom Quenten, O.S.B., on the great collections 
of councils, and asks for a new, accurate, complete, and 
critical edition of the same. 


Science Catholique (July): P. Chauvin indicates the relation be- 


Revue 


tween the Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. P. 
Gombault continues his critique of the new method in 
apologetics. P. Fontain continues to point out the 
dangers arising from infiltrations of Kant’s philosophy 
into the French clergy. i 

du Monde Catholique (1 July): P. Fontaine writes on ec- 
clesiastical studies, declaring his astonishment and un- 
easiness that P. Hogan should advocate the speedy 
making so many important changes in clerical training; 
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and adds that in P. Hogan’s book Catholic principles are 
too little in evidence and seem rather ashamed of them- 
selves. 

Revue Ecclésiastique (t5 July): Reproduces the article on Re- 
union of Eastern and Western Churches by P. Benoit, 

"$i. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (July): Obituary notice of P. Kreiten, 
known as a collaborator on the- Stimmen. P. Pesch 
begins an interesting study of “Solidarity,” as a mean 
between the extremes of absolute centralization and 
absolute individualism. A reviewer mentions that he 
finds certain dangerous tendencies in Abbé Hogan’s 
Clerical Studies. Fr. Pfilf, S.J., in an article on Lang’s 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart, pronounces it to be the 
work of a cocl, impartial, and inexorable judge who ex- 
mines witnesses and documents with the single view of 
establishing the truth. : 

Zwansigste Jahrhundert (5 July): “Sincerus” writes on 
American Churchmen and their influence in Italy, and 
says that since Archbishop Ireland’s pronouncements 
upon the Temporal Power he has lost prestige, while at 
the same time Bishop Spalding is coming to the front. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 July): E. Mozzoni reproduces twelve 
letters of Gioachino Rossini. L. C. V. comments upon 
Tolstoi’s Resurrection as a most important and valuable 
book. C. Belforte discusses the crisis in the wine trade. 
caused by under-consumption of this utility. ° A. Vecchi 
has some words of praise for Garibaldi in noticing a re- 
cent sketch of him and his legion. 

Revista Ibero-Americana (July): Publishes the Spanish transla- 
tion of the recent encyclical on The Holy Eucharist. 
Indicates the sincerity with which Pope Leo has sought 
reconciliation between the church and the peoples. An- 
nounces a coming Catholic Congress at Santiago. PP. 
Casanova writes against positivistic sociology. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CONTRARY to our usual custom, we have given space to a 
remarkably sane and wholesome statement from Hon. W. M. 
Byrne, of Wilmington, Del., on the question of the Friars. Mr. 
Byrne is an eminent lawyer whose sterling Catholicity cannot 
be impeached, and in making his statement he voices a great 
deal of the farseeing and intelligent Catholicity of the country. 
The American government with onward stride is passing into a 
future of marvellous world-wide power and of tremendous im- 
portance. At this critical juncture men are needed who will 
guide and fashion the policies of the government. This can 
only be done by remaining in sympathetic touch with the 
powers that be. It is a profound mistake to cultivate antagon- 
isms. It is a dreadful blunder to be constantly voicing a griev- 
ance. It is far better to follow the wisdom of the great saint 
in Rome who now occupies the Holy See. 


> 
> 





The Catholic Temperance movement reported a phenomenal 
increase in its membership during the past year. It now has 
on its rolls 85,729. A special movement that was accorded 
unstinted praise is the “Seminary Apostolate,” carried on by 
Father Siebenfoercher. It has for its definite purpose the 
preaching of the approved Total Abstinence principles in the 
colleges and seminaries of the country. A stronger movement 
among the priesthood and the intelligent Catholic laity on the 
lines of the approved Total Abstinence movement will not be 
without the best results. : 


2 
“ie 


Bishop Messmer in his opening address at the Convention 
of the Federated Catholic Societies presented a splendid pro- 
gramme of work to the assembled delegates. He marked out 
the broad lines of Catholic activity. He affirmed the necessity 
of union in order to emphasize the position of the church on 
such vital subjects as marriage and divorce, the suppression of 
the evil of intemperance, the settlement of the vexing social 
problems, such as the relations of capital and labor, and others. 
As means towards the affirmation of the church’s teaching on 
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these topics he advocated the support of the various Catholic 
Truth Societies, the extension of the influence of the Catholic 
Press, and che development on larger lines of the movement 
which has for its purpose the preaching of Catholic truth to 
non-Catholics. There could have been no better programme 
presented to a congress of the Catholic laity than that which 
Bishop Messmer outlined. 

It would have been more advantageous to the cause of the 
Federation of Catholic Societies if the delegates had adhered 
closely to the bishop’s programme. The principle of federation 
is a good thing. There can be no better purpose than to unite 
every Catholic energy to push forward the approved work of 
the church in this country. 

It is natural that there should be differences among Catholics 
on minor matters. We who are obliged to agree on the authori- 
tative teachings of the church are apt to affirm our liberty when 
it is allowed us on minor matters. But these differences should 
be kept out of the programme of federation that is really 
Catholic. Federation, to deserve the name of Catholic, should 
not descend to partisan issues. There should not have been 
any hint that its opposition was directed against those of the 
household, but rather that it was reserved for the common 
enemy. 

There is a region entirely above racial antagonisms or 
political antipathies in which it should do its work. The pro- 
gramme presented to it was to use the influence of the Catholic 
laity in making the church better known and more highly 
respected. 

There were hosts of Catholics watching with keen eyes the 
sessions of the late convention in order to estimate the move- 
ment at its true value. They expected large measures, big 
policies, advanced and aggressive movements on broad Catholic 
lines, such as would become a dignified body of the Catholic 
laity. 

Undoubtedly as the cause of Federation grows older it will 
rise above the issues of the hour that set Catholics at variance 
with each other, and will endeavor to unite all Catholic societies 
against a common danger. There is immeasurably more prestige 
for Federation if it adheres closely to the programme laid down 
by its sagacious leaders. 
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HON. W. M. BYRNE, Wilmington, Del. 


(Extract from a speech delivered at a gathering of the Knights of Columbus, Embarka- 
tion Day, Atlantic City, N. J.) 


While American Catholics will welcome the separation of the Church from 
the State in the Philippines, it must be done in such a way as not to injure the 
Church in the exercise of her spiritual functions. The personnel of the govern- 
ing class in the Philippines must not be so constituted as to produce in the 
mind of the Filipino the conviction that he must become a Protestant in order 
to become a member of the ruling class. The career of the truculent Buenca- 
mino proves how vital this question is; and in selecting its governing class in 
the Philippines, the American government, with its fundamental equipoise be- 
tween all shades of religion, must not make such selections as may operate as 
a Protestant propaganda among a people now exclusively Roman Catholic. 
This phase of the question will, I am sure, receive the attention of our govern- 
ment, which will not fail to accord to the American Catholic his appropriate 
participation in the magnificent work of planting liberty of the American brand 
in the Philippine Islands for the benefit of the Catholic Filipinos. 

Much has been said in this country about the Spanish Friars in the Philip- 
pines, but happily the American government has expressly disclaimed any 
participation in the accusations made against our religious orders there. 
(The speaker quotes Secretary Root’s cablegram of July 14 to Governor 
Taft.) ‘ 

This disclaimer is gratifying because American Catholics are ready to sub- 
mit the case of the Spanish friars to the judgment of history. At about the 
same time the Spanish friar came in contact with the Filipino the New Eng- 
land Puritan met the American Indian. After centuries of labor under adverse 
circumstances of climate and race, the Spanish friar presents his wards to the 
world transformed from a state of savagery to a degree of civilization in which 
the descendants of the head-hunting Filipinos take a creditable place in the 
arts, in music, in letters, science, jurisprudence, and sociology. The American 
Indian, with vast advantages of race and climate over his Filipino brother, un- 
der the care of the New England Puritan, instead of treading the halls of the 
universities, colleges, and schools dotting the land over which his fathers roamed, 
finds himself huddled in the confines of a reservation awaiting the hour of his 
ultimate extinction. : 

So well has the Spanish friar done his work in the Philippines that the 
hour has arrived when his wards no longer need his fostering care in the man- 
agement of temporal affairs. This same spectacle of evolution occurred in 
Europe, with the sons of St. Benedict and their associate monks after they 
had transformed the savage tribes of the northern forests into the artisans 
and husbandmen of medizval civilization, and | rejoice that the hour of transi- 
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tion finds the interests of the Spanish friar in the hands of the justice-loving 
American government. 

Unlike England, unlike Spain, unlike Mexico, unlike. most every other 
country dealing with the question of manastic possessions, the American gov- 
ernment proposes that the change demanded by the times shall work ne injus- 
tice to the friars. The condition of affairs in the Philippines demands that the 
friars no longer be extensive landlords. Their boundless acres ought to be 
divided into small homestead lots for the benefit of the Filipino people, who 
would thus receive that impulse to industry and frugality arising from indivi- 
dual ownership of property. This is identical in principle with the Irish land 
problem. The Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland unanimously demand that 
the English government compel the Irish landlords to sell their vast estates to 
Irish peasants on fair terms, and what American Catholic can complain if the 
American government voluntarily does for the Catholic Filipino what the Irish 
Catholic bishops demand shall be done by the English government for the Irish 
peasant? 

Will the American government deal fairly with the Spanish friar in the 
change of ownership not so much desired by it as demanded by the necessities 
of the times? 

Ask Bishop Blenk, of Puerto Rico, whether the American government has 
not restored to him church property taken without compensation by their 
Catholic majesties of Spain. Ask him if the government has not liberally 
paid him for every piece of property required for its use by the necessities of 
war and the change of government. Ask the Catholic Bishop of Havana 
whether the American government did not in many instances recognize the 
validity of the claims of the church to property of which she was robbed under 
the Spanish secularization acts of 1837-41. Ask him if the military govern- 
ment of Cuba under that staunch American, Leonard Wood, did not for the 
fiscal year from July 1, 1901, to July 1, 1902, acknowledge as due to the 
Roman Catholic authorities the sum of $967,270.67. 

Let us hope that the just and equitable conduct of the American govern- 
ment respecting church property in Cuba may not be reversed by the Cuban 
Congress as indicated in their resolution of July 11, 1902: 

‘* Whereas, the decrees and ruling made by the military government with 
regard to church property are not, nor can they be, considered final by this 
government, inasmuch as they are not supported by any decision of a compe- 
tent court nor sanctioned by the co-legislative bodies of Cuba. 

‘*It is declared that the acts of the executive in payment of interest, etc., 
in no way constitutes an acknowledgment or ratification of such decrees and 
rulings, and this body reserves to itself the right to inquire into and decide 
upon this question on its legal merits and with due regard to equity and 
justice.” 

High phrases! But the thought is suggested whether they will emulate 
the example of the Mexicans under Juarez, and hold it ‘‘ equitable and just” 
to rob the church of lawful possessions. Bad as is the spirit breathing in this 
resolution, a thousand times worse was the measure adopted in the Congress of 
Filipinos aimed at the person and property of the friars. Their only safeguard 
is the strong and just arm of the American Republic. 
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While no one entertains a doubt that ample and just compensation will be 
paid by the American government for every item of property now owned by 
the friars and needed for the public good of the Catholic Filipinos, a grave 
question has arisen as to the return of the Spanish friars to the parishes from 
which they were driven by the relentless cruelty of Aguinaldo and his followers. 
They sought asylum in the zone protected by American arms, and as that zone 
is now happily co-extensive with the entire islands, it is said that the Spanish 
friars should be returned to the parishes from which they were driven. The 
opponents of the government declare that it intends to embark on a pro- 
gramme of expulsion, thus violating the most sacred principles of personal 
liberty. But why measure the motive of the government by the accusations of 
its opponents, when the government itself plainly discloses its purpose and its 
pregramme? Secretary Root declares that the desire of the government is 
for the ‘‘ voluntary withdrawal” of the friars, arranged, not by the govern- 
ment but by the religious superiors of the friars themselves. Is there any- 
thing like expulsion or interference with personal liberty in that programme ? 
Regarding the personal liberty of the friars, I would not be here a moment in 
’ support of any programme that was punitive of those religious men. While I 
accede to the present condition of the separation of Church and State prevail- 
ing in the American Republic, and will not import my church into my state, I 
insist, with equal vehemence, that the state shall’ keep out of my church. No 
civil power has jurisdiction to pass punitive or corrective laws aiming at the 
internal organization of the Roman Catholic Church. That battle was fought 
and won by the illustrious Hildebrand. 

It is because I know that the American government is actuated by no such 
intention that I am able as a Catholic American to support the government 
on this grave question. It asks the co-operation of the Catholic Church in its 
work of establishing order and maintaining peace in the Philippine Islands, 
which far from being a programme of punishment is one replete with the 
highest conceptions of constructive statesmanship. You can look in vain 
through the centuries to find an instance where the Catholic Church has 
refused her offices to a well-ordered state in promoting the peace and happiness 
of the people; and it would be a rare spectacle if American Catholics should 
urge the church to decline co-operation in so laudable a work at the request of 
a government under which they enjoy the amplest degree of civil and 1eligious 
liberty. The American government does not claim the right to appoint pastors 
in American territory; but it does ask that the church herself shall substitute 
in her own way in the Philippine Islands Catholic friars with American pro- 
clivities in the place of Catholic friars with Spanish proclivities. When we 
recall the historic antagonism between Latin and Teutonic ideals can we shut 
our eyes to the fact that these Spanish friars possessing that patriotic fervor 
characteristic of their race will, unwittingly it may be, but-none the less actu- 
ally, exert a silent influence to draw the Filipino youngster back to the dreams 
of Spanish power? 

The whole question is one of fact. Would the presence of the Spanish 
friars in the parishes from which they were driven tend to renew the disorder 
which accompanied their expulsion by the soldiers of Aguinaldo? If so, the 
question is ended, because not since the impetuous Apostle struck off the ear 
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of Malchus has the sword been invoked to spread the doctrines of the gentle 
Christ, and the last of the Roman Pontiffs, equal to any in that illustrious line 
of spiritual kings, will not fall into the error committed by the first of the 
Roman popes. If the Spanish friars will not be received with love by the Fili- 
pino people, they will not seek to return to them by the aid of armed force. 
If it be a fact that their former parishioners desire their return, the controversy 
will at once end and the American government will behold with delight this 
concord between the people and their priests. The government is willing to 
re-examine the whole question. It is willing that the testimony respecting the 
alleged disturbing influence of the Spanish friars shall not be taken before an 
ex parte tribunal; but a delegate representing the Holy Father will act in 
concert with the governor of the Philippines, and the very right of this matter 
will be reached by their joint deliberations. American Catholics should not be 
hasty to judge while these important matters are under fair investigation. 
Precipitancy in this matter may do no good to the church nor to the state. 
Certain it is that Catholic interests are in safe and conservative hands. With 
the possible exception of the Supreme Court of the United States, the world 
does not contain a body of men superior in wisdom to the College of Cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and I doubt if there be any men in America 
who could more securely safeguard Catholic interests than that body of illus- 
trious diplomats. The most cordial relations now exist between the two great 
parties to this question, and if a rupture comes I hope it cannot be traced to 
the intemperate utterances of Catholic Americans. 

Let me close these remarks, which through your senna I have been per- 
mitted to make, by expressing the profound conviction that the American 
Catholic can have no safer guide to measure the exalted purposes of the Ameri- 
can government in this crisis than is found in the reply of Cardinal Rampolla 
to the cablegram of Secretary Root: 

‘¢ These declarations of the Secretary of War do honor to the deep politi- 
cal wisdom of the government of the United States, which knows how to 
appreciate the happy influence of the Holy See for the ndligions and civil ele- 
vation of peoples, especially Catholic peoples. 

‘« The Holy See does not doubt that the mutual confidence and the com- 
bined action of the representatives of the Holy See and the American Govern- 
ment will easily produce a happy solution of the pending questions and inau- 
gurate for that noble country a new era ot peace and true progress.” 
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NDER the same gifted president, Miss Katharine E. Conway, the John 
Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle has entered upon the thirteenth year of 
its useful existence. There has been no change of president from the begin- 
ning. Having chosen at the start the right one for the place of intellectual 
leader, the members have shown no desire to transfer to a new candidate the 
honors belonging to the highest office in their gift. No doubt they know, 
even better than friends watching their progress from a distance, that they 
have a model president, who is also a worker able to plan and to achieve 
splendid results in co-operative methods for self-improvement. This organiza- 
tion is a type that should be imitated, as it furnishes the best model of what a 
Catholic Reading Circle should be. 

Following is the excellent report of the secretary of the John Boyle 
O’Reilly Reading Circle of Boston, Mass., for the year ending June, 1902: 

In reviewing the years behind us we feel that, whether our achievements 
have been many or few, the spirit which inspired the Circle’s inception, so long 
ago, but strengthens with advancing time; and we are, if possible, more than 
ever keenly alive to the possibilities for good which the cultivated Catholic 
woman possesses. 

Our work this year was a continuation of our course of study on ** The 
Saints, Heroes, and Poets of the Sacred Scriptures,” which we entered upon 
two years ago. The interest of the members remains unabated, though our 
progress has been somewhat interrupted by stormy weather, which really 
seemed to select Reading Circle night for its visitations. 

We have carefully considered the Book of Judges, the Book of Ruth, and 
a part of the First Book of Kings. The papers presented dealt with the his- 
tories of Jephtha, Samson, Ruth, Samuel, and King Saul. -Apropos of our 
study of Samson, and as a slight diversion, a paper was presented on Some 
Modern Dalilas. 

In treating of the rise of monarchical government in Israel, in our study 
of the First Book of Kings, the teaching of the Church on Government in 
general was dwelt upon. 

Interspersed with our work have been readings of poems inspired by the 
Scripture stories, from Milton, Byron, Tennyson, and Browning. The close of 
the season finds us just entering upon the study of David, King, Propliet, and 
Poet. 

We have devoted one evening in every month to the discussion of current 
fiction. Our reading has covered a wide field, but among the many books con- 
sidered were A Daughter of New France and The Heroine of the Straits, by 
Mary Catherine Crowley; Heart and Soul, by Henrietta Dana Skinner, both 
Boston ladies; The Portion of Labor, by Mary Wilkins; The Right of Way, 
by Gilbert Parker; Luke Delmege, by Father Sheehan (who has won so much 
fame with My New Curate), and Mary Johnston’s Audrey, 
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Throughout the year a Logic Class, under the patronage of members of 
the Circle, was conducted by the Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey, one of our 
honorary members. It has a membership of forty, recruited from the Circle 
and its friends. 

Our annual lecture course, given this year in Steinert Hall, was brilliantly 
opened by the Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, of the Society of Jesus, whose 
subject was Protestantism and the Bible. Mr. Michael J. Dwyer presided. 

The second lecture, by the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, on Anarchism and 
its Remedies, was a model of vigorous thought and clear statement. The 
Hon. Josiah Quincy presided. 

In our third lecture we had the privilege of introducing for the first time 
to a Boston audience Dr. James J. Walsh, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has been such a favorite at the Catholic Summer-School for some years. 
Dr. Walsh took as his subject Literature and the Protestant Reformation. Dr. 
Francis J. Barnes presided. 

Later in the year Mr. Francis J. Garland offered us the gladly accepted 
compliment of an excellent lecture on The Literature of Ancient Greece. As 
Mr. Garland, we are pleased to say, will be among the lecturers at the Catho- 
lic Summer-School, this was another strengthening of the bond between the 
Circle and the School. 

We still maintain our cottage home at Cliff Haven, and during the last 
season of the Catholic Summer-School gave hospitality to a large number of 
guests, all of whom had a word of congratulation for our treasurer, Miss 
Mary J. Marlow, who made so admirable a hostess. 

In January the Boston Catholic Union extended the courtesy of a com- 
plimentary concert to the Circle, and later we returned the courtesy by pre- 
senting Mr. Michael J. Dwyer in his musical lecture on National Traits in Irish 
Song. 

Something unprecedented in our history occurred during the past year. 
It gave us the greatest pleasure when the announcements were made that two 
of our reverend honorary members had been elevated to the episcopate, and in 
December one of them, the Right Rev. Bishop O’Connell, of Portland, Maine, 
kindly consented to allow us the privilege of entertaining him. We had an 
equal privilege in the presence, as our guest of honor, of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Conaty, Rector of the Catholic University... The John Boyle O’Reilly Reading 
Circle will always take a special pride in counting them among its members, as 
they are pleased to retain their membership, and they both have our prayers 
and sincerest wishes for many shining years in the Church Militant. 

Our season ends with a membership, in good standing, of 135. 

Before closing it is but fitting that we express. our deep gratitude to our 
beloved president, Miss Katherine E. Conway, whose untiring energy and 
unselfish devotion to the motto of our Circle, ‘‘ For the Church of God,” are 
constant inspirations. Nora A. DWYER, Secretary. 


” * * 


The Catholic School Board of New York City has recommended that every 
school should have a number of standard books for teachers. In answer to 
many requests concerning books to be chosen, the Columbian Reading Union 
has arranged with Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. to furnish a list of thirty titles 
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representing standard works in pedagogy. A special discount can be secured 
by using the order blank attached to list. Send ten cents in postage stamps for 
the list of Books for Teachers to the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West 59th 
Street, New York City. The titles of book selected are: 
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20. 
at. 
22; 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
29% 
28. 


29. 


- 30. 


. Psychology. (Stonyhurst Series.) Rev. M. Maher, S.J., 
. Ethics. Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., 
. Twelve Virtues of a Good Teacher, 


Method in Education. Rosmini, 


. Systems of Education. Gill, 

. Reading: A Manual for Teachers. Laing, 
. The Ideal Teacher. Pére L. Laberthonniére, 
. Manual of Empirical Psychology. Lindner, 
. Habit in Education. Radestock, 

. Bibliography of Education. Hall, 

. Lectures to Kindergartners. Peabody, 

. Apperception. Dr. Karl Lange, 

. Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, 

. Essentials of Method. De Garmo, 

. Aids to Attention. Hughes, 

. School Sanitation and Decoration, 

. Lectures on Teaching. Fitch, 

. Theory and Practice of Teaching. Page. 


Guides for Science Teaching: 
About Pebbles, 

A few Common Plants, 
Commercial and Other Sponges, 
A First Lesson in Natural History, 
Common Hydroids and Corals, 
Mollusca, 

Worms and Crustacea, 

Insects, 

Common Minerals and Rocks, 
First Lessons in Minerals, 

Hints for Teachers of Physiology, 
Common Minerals. 


Remit net price and postage direct to D. C. Heath & Co., 225 Fourth 
Avenue, Parker Building, New York, using the order blank in sending first 
order. Subsequent orders sent to the same company will be filled at the same 
rate. The net prices are at 25 per cent. discount from the retail prices. A 
discount of about 33% per cent. may be obtained by ordering the whole list at 
once. The complete set of 30 books will be sent to any address for sixteen 


($16.00) dollars, express paid. 


M. C. M. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Funk & WAGNALLS, New York: 
Jesus the Jew, and other Addresses. By Harris Weinstock. Pp. 229. Price $1. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 26. Kathlamet Texts. By Franz Boas. 


THE OPEN CouRT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago: 
Babel and Bible: A Lecture on the significance of Assyriological research for religion. 
By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & Co., Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Death of Sir Launcelot, and other Poems. By Condé B. Pallen. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 
Matthew Arnold. By Herbert W. Paul. 


D. H. McBRIDE & Co., New York: 
The McBride Literature and Art Readers. By B. Ellen Burke. 
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PUBLISHER'S PAGE. 


THIS PAGE IS FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT of Reader, Advertiser, and 
Publishér. 1. To Reader by calling attention to meritorious articles adver- 
tised. 2. To Advertiser by, FREE OF CHARGE, directing the reader’s atten- 
tion. 3. To Publisher by reason of service rendered reader and advertiser. 

A LARGE MAP of the United States and Mexico, size 19% x 35% inches, 
is being distributed by the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railway. It 
is printed in five colors, and shows all of the principal railroads and the largest 
cities and towns. It is an excellent map for a business man. 

A copy will be mailed to any address on receipt of two-cent stamp by W. 
L. Danley, General Passenger Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 

THE FULTON MILLS, established in 1851, are celebrated for their blend-- 
ing of Coffees. It is one of the few mills that dry roast, and never ‘‘ wet down” 
after roasting, nor treat in any way to regain the 16 per cent. in weight that 
is the average loss in proper roasting of coffee. This insures perfect results 
and the best products of all their grades. INSTITUTIONS desirous of secur- 
ing pure unadulterated Coffees and Teas would do well to read the adver— 
tisement of F. A. Cauchois & Co. in this issue and secure a sample (which will 
be sent /vee on application) and prices, which range on Teas from 20 cents up, 
and Coffees from 9 cents up to the highest grades coming into this country. 
Their ‘* PRIVATE ESTATE ”’ Coffee is claimed to be unsurpassed in all the 
cup qualities of a delicious beverage. 

ST. MARY'S OF NAZARETH HGSPITAL, which is illustrated in the 
advertisement of the MCCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY on first adver- 
tising page, contains the zove/ Refrigerator spoken of in Publisher’s Page of our 
August number, and of which the Sisters of Nazareth, under date of August 8, 
1902, write: ‘‘ Your favor of the 6th at hand. We are pleased to say that the 
refrigerator with the scales is very satisfactory. We think it very practical, 
showing at amy time how much ice is contained in each compartment.” 











